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good prince, the whole multitude of his {ubjedts, af- 
fembled on the occafion, accompanied with loud accla- 
mations the prieft who pronounced his panegyric; but 
if it appeared that his adminiftration had been crucl or 
opprefiive, an funiverfal clamour, or murmur of difap~ 
probation enfued ***, Hence many Zgyptian kings 
were deprived of funeral honours by the voice of the 
nation, and their bodies expofed to public infult ***. 


‘Trese laws and inftitutions command our venera- 
tion, whether we confider them in a moral or political 
view ; and give us a yery high idea of the fagacity of 
the ancient /Egyptians. Dur the fyftem of Aigyptian 
government had, as formerly noticed, fome radical 
defe&ts. It did not fufficiently reftrain the power of 
the priefthood. igypt groaned under a debafing fu- 
peritition. 


‘Trtrs remark leads us, my Lord, to inveltigate the 
natuval origin of Rexicion; and the moral caufes 
that have contributed to its eftablifhment, among all 
civilized nations. 


‘Tae adoration of ons Gop, the Creator of the 
Univerfi, and the fupreme difpofer of all events, te 
quires a compafs of thought and a fublimity of fenti- 
ment, little fuited to the grofs ideas and narrow con- 
ceptions of favages. Chiefly occupied in fupplying 
their phyfical wants, or in gratifying thcix animal ap- 
petites, they are incapable of contemp/ating the Deity 
in bis works, But the worlkip of Swperior and’ Invis 
Jfible Powers, the fuppofed Cavises of extraordinary 
Events, and the AUTHORS of Goad and Evil, ig nae 


3¢5. Diod Sicul. lib. i, p 66. 326. Id. thid. — 
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tend torman in his rudeft condition "5. and necef. 
farily proceeds from Hope and Fear, the two main 
Springs of the human foul ?**. 


Ancient legiflators wifely took advantage of this 
Propenfity, in order to fubdue the ferocity, and reftrain 
the licentioufnefs of mankind **°. They gavea regular 
eftablithment to religion, and made it a chief engine 


327. In order to eftablith this pofition, T might celled the united 
teftimony of the moft intelligent travellers, both ancient and modern. 
Ieis even admitted by the molt {erptical philofophers. All human 
* life,” obferves Mr. Hume, “ efpecially lifare the sftablifoment of order 
and good government, being fubje& to fortuitous accident, it is natural fim 
« perflition Josuld prevail every where ix barbarous ager 4 and put mon on the 
* oft earnef inquiry concerning the Invisistx Pownns, who ilipeft of 
* bappinefi ot mifiry.” (Nat. Hift. of Religion, fe. ii.) A fimilar ob- 
fervation had been made by Plutarch, who lived late in the Heathen 
world, and whofe hiftorical knowledge was extenfive. “ Examine the 
* face of the globe,” fuys he, (A/verf. Coltes.) * and you may find c= 
“ ties unfortified, without the ufe of letters, a regular magiftracy, or 
« diftin® habitations; without poffeflions, property, or the ufe of 
 moncy, and unfkilled in the arte; but a peeple without the “Inooledge 
of a Gon or RetrGiox ; without the wfc of vows, oithr, oracler, and 
 Jacrifiees t0 procure good, of deprecatery rites, tO avert evil, 90 man.can 
or ever will find.” 

928 “I fuppofe," fays Dr, Warburton, * ii was neither one nor 
\ other of thefe pallions alone, tut beth together, that epened to thefe early 
mortals (whofe uncultivated reafon had not yet gained the Anewledge, oF 
« whofe degenerate manners had lof the tradition of the true Ged), the ff 
idea of Suremion Berxos."—( Divine Legation of Mefu, book ile 
fea. vi.) If it hhould be objected, from the early practice of ancient 
nations, that barhariens worfkip only vifible powers, the example of the 
Savages of North America will furnith an anfwer. They pay litele 
‘regard to the Hezven!y Badier, but worthip the Gurat SermiT, an i 
‘vifible Power. (See Hif. of America, book iv. chap.i. and the authorities 
there cited.) ‘Thunder and lightning, heat and cold, ftorms and fair 
weather, naturally fuggeft tothe leait cultivated mind, the exiftence of 





tw civil fociety, that they might be mare ealily governed.” De Ciitete 
Dei, Ub. iv. cap. xxxii. 
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3°; blending facred rites with certain 
civil forms of high importance to. fociety—the nup- 
tial union, the inauguration of magiftrates, and the 
ratification of treaties *** They alfe took advantage 
of that belief of a future fiate of cxifience, which has 
i prevailed in all ages, and among all nations*#*5 by 
Atrongly picturing it, as a flate of rewards and punifh~ 

, ments ** ;—a State where the fouls of men thall be for 
i , ever 
) 990. Menes, Thefews, Romulus, Numa, and all early legiflators, as 
‘a Lihall have occafien to thew, called in religion to the aid of their civil 
h and political inftitutions, ‘The pra&ice of Menes I have already had 
R. ‘occafion to mention. Dr. Warburton has, therefore, belied univerfal 
+ experience, perverted truth, and contradiéted reafon, in affirming 
: that the Macistmate was called in to the aid of Reicrow. (Divine 
' Legation of Mefer, book i, feet. ii.) For, in that cafe, Kings or Chief 
Magifireter rautt have been eriginelly conflteted by fright, and not priyle 
fr by Kings; a dogma better fuited to the dark ages of papal tyranny, 

than to the enlightened period in which this learned ecclefiaflic lived. 

Ina word, there is no hiftorical fa@ better attefted than this; that 

the firkt royal legiflators inituted the ceretnonies of religion, and ne 
ulated divine worthip within their feveral jurifdiGions. And, in or+ 
4 der to firengthen rigal by fecerdotal authority, as well a8 to keep the 
.: minifters of religion in due obedience, early kings generally retained 
the pontificate in their own hands, (Herodot. lib. wi. cap. Ivi. Dion. 
Halicarnall. lib. ii, cap. xiv. Tit. Liv. lib. ii, cap. ii, Cicero, de Dix 

‘vinat, lib. i. cap. x1, Servius, ad Firyi! An, libs ili. ver. 80.) In fo 

Going, they proved its fubjerviency to the /upreme civil power; and held 
it, as they did the chief command of the army, as part of their prerogative. 

(Id. ibid.) Among the ancient Romans, ¢cclefiaftical dignities were 
conferred in the (ume manner as civil offices; by the people, affembled 

ip their feveral Curie.» Dion, Halicarnaffenfis, lib. ii. cap. xxi. 

83%. The rites with which thefe were accompanied, among nations 
in different degrees of civilization, I Shall have occasion to deferibe in 
the courfe of this work. 

Z 33% From the conjeat of all nation,” fays Cicero, (uf. Dilp. lib.i, 
cap. xvi.) “ we conclude, that the foul furviver the’ bady.”” And Seneca 
remarks, (pif. cxvii.) thot the confext of olf mankind, in their fears and 
depes of a fetare ite, is 0f no. Small weight in determining the quef 

———V ionof the immortality of the foul. 
> 333. * All the Feligions in the world,” fays Mont Bayle, the 
.  falje as well as the tree, turn upon this great Hinge, that there isan 1N= 
Werisince Jusce, who fader and rewardey aftr the prefat lif, the 
- + abtions 
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ever happy or miferable, according to “the merit or de- 
‘merit of their aétions in this world". 


__ Tuus by more clearly diiplaying tomankind, beyond 


the grave, an impartial tribunal, whofe decrees admit of * 


no reyerfal, and whofe juttice it is impoffible to elude ; 
toward which criminals are taught to look for final 
punifhment, and to which witnefles are made to ap- 
peal in atteftation of the truth of their evidence, did 
fome enlightened Heathens fortify the moral principle 
in the human breaft, and lay a folid foundation for jurif= 
prudence, as well as for puble faith **, ' 

Con. 
 qitions of men, both open and fered.” (Art. Srimoza, ap. Did. Crit. & 
Hip. tom. iv.) Bur this éelief he afcribes to the invention of the mayix 
frate; (ibid) whereas I have only fitid, that the mapifrate took advan 
tege of it. And Plutarch (Confolat. ad Apollon.) declares it was fo ancie 
ent, that he could neither difever the anther, nor the erigin of it, 

334 In the moft ancient Greck poets, Homer and Hefiod, who 
have given fyftems of theology according to the popular belief of their 
country, we find the dedrine of @ future flate of rewards and punifiments 
always a /uedamental article. JESchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, whole 
bufinels st was to reprefent the manners and opiaions of nations both 
barbarous and civilized, bear alfo teftimony to the univerfality of this 
tenct. But no ancient author has expreffed himfelf more diftingtly 
fon the fubje tian Pindar. 

In the fad rezions of infernal night,” 
Says he, “ beyond the verge of life and light, 
“© The crue and inexorable mind 
© Avenging Gods and penal wees foall finda 
There firidl inquiring Yujlice fall beswray 1 
© The crimes gowmitted in the realms of day § 
% "Th iempartic! Fuge the rigid Law declare, 
* No more to be revers'd by penitence or pray'r, 
Bat in she happy felde of lighty. 
® Where swith an equal ray, 
* Muminates the Aight, 
“ Aud gilds the cloudlefs day : A 
"The Gees thei, ne eae 2 Povn. Olymp. i 

235. * ie deny," thefe opinions axe oe 

wir _ 









ConsipERED in this point of view, Rericioy, ' 
whether true or fal/e is highly beneficial to fociety 5 
confequently any attempt to weaken its influence is at 
once immoral and impolitic. We accordingly find, 
that the moft wife and virtuous of the ancient hifto~ 
rians and philofophers, whatever might be their pri- 
vate opinions, always refpe€ted public religion, and 
' pore teftimony in its favour, Timiwus the Locrian, 
therefore, in difcourfing of the Remedies of Moral 
Evil, after he had treated of the U/e of Philofophy to 
rn Jead men of well-formed minds to happinefs, by teach~ 
| 2 ing the meafures of juf? and unju/t, declares that the 
coercions of Law and Religion are neceflary to keep 
men of perverfe and intractable difpofitions in awes 
both thofe punifoments which penal laws inflidt, and 
thofe torments that Religion denounces againft the 
wicked ¥*, 


‘With this venerable fage, well practifed in human 
eafiairs, agrees the profound hiftorian Polybius 3 whofe 
knowledge of mankind and civil fociety was equally 
deep and comprehenfive. “ If a fate,” fays he, 

* could be compofed folely of wife men, perhaps ¢ 

“ public Religion might be unneceffary. But as this is 
not practicable, there is no poffibility of keeping in 

* order the mafs of the people, ever capricious, and 

* agitated by irregular paffions, without the terrors of 

| fuperffition. The learned ancients, therefore, adted 
« wifely,” adds he, “in propagating the belief of the 
| © Gods; and thofe of the prefent age ab/urdly in diferen 


™ gion of an oath, and what fecurity withost from the boly rites that ax 
© company National Compoéts ?—How cficacious the fear of Divine Pue 
™ nifiment is to deter men from snd what purity of manners 
‘® mult reign in that comernity, where the oumortal Gods themfelver are fupe 
% pofed to interpole, both as Fudges and Wintefis !”—Cre, de Lezib. lid 
3. cap. vii. 
235, Peripfucbus Chofaa, 
2 : “ citing 
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 diting fuch opinions, and thereby encouraging the popite 
* laceto contemn religious refiraints 337.” For, as the great 
geographer remarks, “ it is impoffible to govern women, 
“and th€ commen people, and to keep them pious and 
* virtuous by the precepts of philofophy *.? 


Bur religion, to produce thefe effects upon the 
body of a people, muft be free from licentious doce 
trines and obfcene ceremonies: it muft afcribe to the 
Deity no aéts or attributes unworthy of human imi. 
tation, And in order to render the hierarchy politi- 
cally beneficial to a ftate, farther provifion muft be 
made ; that the ecclefa/fical order, though interwoven 
with, be fubordinate to the Supreme Civil Power. It 
was not fufficiently fo in A’gypt, 


Junces of the nation *”, and matters of all ftate- 
affairs **°, the Af gyptian priefts added enormous tem- 
poral authority to fpiritual influence. To their cuf- 
tody was committed the records and archives of the 
kingdom **" ; and they directed the levying of taxes 3". 
The monarch himfelf was, in fome meafure, fubor- 
dinate to them, as his conduct was daily fubjeéted to 
their controul ?#* And they, as the heads of the pub- 
lic adminiftration, and alfo the interpreters of the 
will of the Gods **, had the power of fwaying his 
councils. ‘They were the firit order in the kingdom ***; 
the depofitaries of the fciences, as well as of the 


437 Polyb.lib. vi, cap.li, 438. Strabo, libea. p. 19, edit. whi 
cit. 339- Ailian. Ver. Hif. lib. xiv. cap. xxiv. 340. Diod, 
Sicul. lib. i. p. 66. Strabo, fib, xvii. p. 787. 341. Id. ibid. 

342. Clem, Alex, Strom. lib. vi. 343. Diod. Sicul. lib. i, 
p63. 544 ZBlian. ubi fup. et Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 66. 

345. Id. ibid. As a proof of this fuperiority, the new king, in 
cafe of a failure of the royal race, if elected from the military order, 


_ was obliged to procure admiffion into the facerdotal body, before he 
| gould afeend the ghrone, Put J. & Qfr, 


Jaws; 
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TL Jaws *5 and by them muft have been moved-the 


whole machine of government, as they only were ac~ 
quainted with its fecret fprings. One third of the 
lands of Egypt, as formerly obferved, belonged to the 
priefthood ; who, in confequence of their civil offices 
and facred fun@tions, generally maintained dominion 


-over both the king and the people. 


Tue ZAgptians, as might be expected in a nation 
under the government of priefts, and prieft-rid kings, 
were flavithly fuperftitious. They worfhipped a mul- 
titude of Gods. Of the chief of thefe I thal! extract 
an account from Herodotus and Diodorus, as the leaft 
fufpicious authorities, 


Tus Deities moft highly and generally adored in 
Egypt, were Osrxis and Isis **7, in early times un- 
derltood to be the Sux and Moon; whom the Agyp- 
tians, in one ftage of their idolatrous progrefs, be- 
Tieved, to govern and preferve the world, and whom 
they regarded as the chief caufes of nutrition and 
generation **. Both feem alfo, in later ages; to 
have been titles, under which the Creator and Gover- 
nor of the Univerfe was worfhipped. For Ists was 
fometimes fymbolically reprefented by a Suir and Pi- 
Lor; and the Hgptian /jmbol for the GovERNoR of 
the Universe was a Ship and Pilet*#. Hence the 
memorable fpeech of Ists in Apulcius:—“I am the 
« Parent of Nature, and Queen of all the Elements 
“ every where prefent; onE SuPREME Deity, wor- 
« Pipped over the whole world under a varicty of Names, 
and with various Rites?" * 

Osiris 
445. Diod. Sicul. lib. i, p66. Strabo et lian, ubi fap. 
347. Herodotus, lib. ii, cap. alii- 348. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. 
P- 10, 12, edit, ubi cit. 349. Jamblicus, de AGyf. Agypt. 
350. Apul. Mitamorpd, lib, xi. And Lucius, in his prayer to Ine, 
addrelies her as the Mover of the Celeftial Bodies, a 


~-Osrnis, iw Tike-manner, was regarded’as the Go- 
wernor of the Univerfe, and the Author of Natures and 
worthipped under a variety of Names or titles *. He 
was not only confidered as Dionufos or Bacchus, but as 
Pluto, and as AmMMon or HAMMon, the Egyptian 
name for the Supreme Gods and frequently as PAN *5*, 
And we have feen that Pan was worfhipped by the 
Egyptians as the Governor of the Univerfe, the Author 
of Nature, and the Parent of Generation. 


In the firft rank of AEgyptian Deities was alfo placed 
Mrvp, or Spirit; the animating Principle in the Uni- 
verfe, and equivalent to the Grecian Zeus and the 
Latin Jurirer; Vutcan, or Fires PALLAS, or 
Air; Ceres, or Earth; OcEANus, or the element 


Earth, and Hell; the Caratarx and Persenver of oll things. (1d. ibid.) 
"That the was confidered as Demeter or Ceres, I have formerly had 
occafion to obferve, on the authority of Herodotus, (lib. ii. exp. lix.) 
and the fame is allirmed by Diodorus, (ditdotb. lib. i. p13.) IFT 
might here indulge a conjedure, 1 thould fay, chat the A2gyptians, as 
carly as the time of Herodotus, feem not ouly to have known, that 
the Moon is u planet attendant upon the Ean tu, but that the Bantu is 
one of the fx SoLax Prawets. And this leads me to observe, that 
the different names of the Hearuxn Goons, in diferent countries, and the 
coincidence Of theit namer as Planets, Elements, and Spiritual Subflancery 
has introduced great confifion into Gentile Theelogy; but nothing fo muck 
as the wariour names for the Sueneme Gon ; and the necsfary difindlion, 
not always clearly marked, between Joriren as a Plaiet and asthe 
Spiritual Governor of the Univerfie 

gst. Aufon. Epi. xxx. 

35% Diod. Sicul. Biblietb. lib.i. p. 22, Dr. Warburton afferts, 
(Divine Legation, book iv, feGt.iv.) that this mode of alleyorifing the 
ZEgyptian Gods, and inclading different Deities under the mame and 
attributes of the SuPerme Brio, was a late inwcntion, We have un- 
difputed evidence, however, befide the Orpbic Hymn to Pan, before 
quoted, that it was very onion. The goddefs Niith“or Pollar, wore 
fitipped as the ir in the time of Diodarus (as we ‘hall fee), was not 
‘only worlhipped 28 Divine (idem in the timevof Plutarch (I. et Of.) 
‘but in the earliif ages, at Sais; whence her worthip in that charafler 
‘was introduced into Greece. (Plato, in Ties.) And focmingly by 
‘Cecrops.and his Z2gyptian colony. * = 
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‘ ABgyptians fay travel through theworld ; reprefenting 
“© themjelves fometimes to men in the /hape of facred 
“ living creatures, fometimes in the human or other form. 

« And this,” remarks he, is not a fable, but /iriflly 

§ trae, if it be admitted, that thofe Gods generate all ~ 
“ things 8+.” Hence it plainly appears, that the theo- 
logy of the Egyptians, properly underftood, was alle 
gevical, and their public worthip /ymbolical, 


Tue ZLgyptian Gods of the fecond cla/i confifted, 
according to Diodorus, of il/u/rious men exalted, after 
death, to divine honours ***. His words are to the fol- 
Jowing purport. “ This is the account given by the 
« ZEgyptians of the heavenly and immortal Geds. And 
“ befide thofe, they fay, there are TERRESTRIAL 
“Derties, fprung from the former, and who were 
originally mortal men; but who, by reafon of their 
 beneficence, have obtained the rank of Gods *5*.” 
Here we have an irrefragable proof, that, the Gaga 

ER 


$53. Wp. 11, 12. Water or Moiflere, fays Diodorus, the ancient 
Grecks called Oceanus ; but the gyptians account their Nile to be 
Oceanus. ( Biblicth. Wid. i. p.12.) This, if any more than a compli- 
mentary Wide, could only be the opinion of the vulgar, 

354. Bibliotb. lib. i. p. 12. 4 

355. Diod. Sicul. ubi fupra. ‘The deeply learned and candid Shuck- 
ford, therefore, very jullly concludes, that the worfip of men and 
swemen was the laf fep of Agyptian Yvoraty. Sacred and Profane 
Hifi of the World conacdted, vol. ii. p. 320. 

356+ Ribliotd. lib. i. p12. Among the latter, adds Diodorus, are 
numbered certain Aigyptian monarchs; fome of whom have, if inter 
pretation be wfed, got the fame names with the Coxrestiat Govs. 
(Id. ibid.) This remark in obvioully offered to reconcile his readers to 
the account which he afterward gives of the reign and adventures of 
Ofris ana Jfs. But it requires only a found underftanding, and une 
prejudiced mind, in reading his narration, (all previous information 
apart) to difcover, that Is and Ofiris are mythical perfenage. Ofiris 
travelled over the whole world, difpenfing benefits to mankind; and both he 
and His claimed celgfia! birch, (Diod. Sicul. lib. i, p. 13023.) Nor 
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ex Gons of Egypt were nut dead men deified, asDr. 
Warburton and other learned men have afferted. For 


Diodorus was a profeffed difciple of Euhemerus, on 
whofe authority chiefly they build theirarguments **”. 


Yar, even on the teftimony of Diodorus, I am able 
to maintain what I formerly advanced, “That the 
“ Twelve Gods, the Dii Majorum Gentium of the Hea« 
« then world, by whatever names worthipped, were the 


needs this excite our wonder; for the hiftorian had before told us, that 

ey were the Sux and Moon. (Bibllsth, lib. i. p. 10.) Yet have the 
reign and adventures of Ifis and Ofiris been ferioufly related by many 
grave authors; and fyftems have been written on the fuppofition, 
that they, and other mytbolegical fovercigns, were mortal kings and queent, 
‘who had been placed among the caleflia! Geds by the gratitude of ancient 
Saperfition, for their benefcence, while on earth. 1 am far, however, 
from denying the deification of kings and heroes; but they alwayt 
held a fubordinate rank among the Heathen Gods, 

457. And he has indaftrionfly colle@ed every fabulous tradition 
concerning the birth, nurfing, reign, and deetb of the Geds, both ZEgyp- 
tian and Grecian. (Biblioth, lib. i. iti. v. paflim,) But thefe tales, as 
‘Mr. Bryant has demonftrated, in his Asaly/s of Ancient Mytbolory, 
(wol. iii.) had all their origin in the rife. prepapation, prevalence, and 
decay of Heatwen surexstition im diffrent placer, as conned with 
the worfip of any particvar Ged ; or of the fame Ged, under different 
names. 

Mr. Bryant indeed conje@ures, that all the Heathen Gods were 
only fo many titler of the Sux. But this whim, not the moft fingular 
in his fyftem, docs not deftroy the force of his reafoning; not invali- 
date the authorities by which his arguments are fupported, in regard to 
the point in queftion. One prime authority, however, feems to have 
efcaped his notice. Herodotus dates the reputed birth of certain Gracin 
Bercer (real or imaginary), who afterwards bore the fame names with 
curtain Agyption Deities, from the time that the war/bip.of thefe Deitien 
‘was intredused into Gresee. (Herodot. lib. ii. cap cxlv. cxlvi.) He there» 
fore declares, after quaftioning the mortal exifence of Dsonweoe or 
Baccnus, the raputed.fon of Semele, and achnewlelging that of Hex~ 
cutee, the fon of Alemena, “who dived famew, ahd grew old in 
* Greece ;” that he thinks thofe Grceks act molt wifely, who build tem- 
ple to beth the Beyptien and Grecian Heacures, facrificing to the 
former 2830 immertal Being; under the name of Ovarian; 2nd boveury 
‘ing the Hatter as a Leva of mertel birth. Herodos lib. ii exp. xliv. crlvi, 
t $ Heavenly 
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Heavenly Bedies and Four Elements, under the di- 
 ré€tion of a Spiritual Gtvernor 3” for if we add the 
five primary planets 10 the /even Gods’ mentioned, 
on the report of this hiftorian, we fhall complete the 
number. And that thefe five planets, Saturn, Fupiter, 
Mars, Venus, aad Mereury, were included among the 
Cogxest141 Gons, and confequently of the fir? order 
of Heathen Deities, has never been difputed. 


In thefe particulars, the public religion of the 
#Egyptians refembled that of other ancient polytheitts 5 
but in one it differed widely from every other form 
of fuperitition. The Agyptians worjhipped all their 
Greater Gons under the form of Brites, or in brate 
and biman forms conjoined **; a farther proof that 
their wor/hip was fymbolical, Various, however, have 
been the conje€tures; and laborious the inquiries of 
the learned, concerning the origin of Brute-wor/ip. 


Aw account of the Rife, and carly progres of Ino~ 
LATRY; will form a neceffary prelude to the invefti« 
gation of this fubjed. 


T ave laid down as a fundamental principle, that 
Religion is natural to Man.” And although it is 


358 This prattice, which appears to have heen as old asthe days of 
Moles; (See Warburton's Divine Zepetita, book iv. fet. fv.) was unie 
‘verfal in later times. (Diod. Sicul. bei. et Strabo, Hb. xvit. pallim.) 
Dr. Warburton refts his-proof of the attiquity of that mode of wore 
ship chieBy on the Gohien Calf, worthipped by the fraelites in thé Aras 
Diam deere. (Divine Legation, ubi Sup.) This he contiders 2s an iditation 
of the Agyptian fared Bull, the [ymbel under which Osin1s was wore 
Pipped. And he thinks the Mfraclites did not pay their adorations tothe 
brutal forme, but to the tavx Gon under that form. (Id. ibid.) He alfo 
corjeGhures, and feemingly with grea truth, that the worfiip of Ornate, 
Anithe tioig Bull, had not then been introduced into Agypt. For 
stherwile the Iruelites would have been fatisfied -with a real Colf oF 
o> rer plantas tata fe sad 

foi 





found that mankind, in the favage flate, are generally 
too much occupied in fupplying their phyfical wants, 
and in gratifying their animal appetites, to be able to’ 
contemplate the Deity in bis works; yet they no fooner 
emerge from that condition, and apply themfelves to 
the pafturing of cattle, and the cultivation of the earthy 
than having occafion more accurately to obferve the 
regularity of the feafons, with the appearing and difap- 
pearing of the Calefial Bedics, they begin to difcover 
a First Cause, or Prime Mover of the /iupendous 
machine of the Univerfe. Confcious of their depen- 
dence upon that Great Berna, and defirous of con- 
ciliating his favour, or averting his difpleafure, they | 
offer to him, ander the wide expan[e of heaven, and 
ufually on eminences*°, the mof valuable product of | 
their fields and flocks *°°. 1 
Tu 












359. That mankind eriginally facrificed in the open air, is too well 
aattefted by writers, both facred and prophane, to be difputed ; and that 
they allo facrificed, in early times, upon bigh placer, on hills and suoun- 
tains,.we have fullicient evidence, both in the werfhip of the faj/e and 
the treeGow. When Balak, king of Moab, wanted to obtain an an- 
fwer in his favour, he took Balam the prophet “ up to the bigh placer 
“of Baar; (Numbers, chap. xxii. ver 41.) and when Abraham, ans 
Qill earlier period, was commanded to facrifice his fon Maac, as 9 
burat offering to the Lord, he carried him to the top of “ one of the 
mountains in the land of Moriah ;" (Gen, chap. xxii. ver, 213.) and 
there aually fecrificed a ram. (Id. ibid.) They imagined, it appears, 
that they chereby obtained.a nearer communication with the Deity. 

360. That the firkt.men facrifcad to the Deity the produe of their 
elds, and the offpring of their flocks, we have the authority of the Fax 
ther of facred hiftory to affirm. For we are told, that “ Cain drought 
“a the fruits of the ground, 20 offering unto the Lord ; (Gen. chap. ive 
“ ver, 3.) and that Abel alfo dreupbe of the frfllings of his fact.” (Ide 
ver, 4) Nor are we left in doubt that the pious offered what they thonght 
aot vaable for itis not only faid, that “ Abel bronpée of the firflinge 
“ of his flock ;" but“ of the fut thereof” (Ger. ubi fup.) In a word, it 
‘appears, that mankind have always offered to the Deity whatever was 
iol acceptable to themfihoes 28 food o& drink. Hence we may trace thie 
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TY Tits pure worhhips paid to one Almighty God 
without the intervention of images, prevailed over 
Arabia and Syria in the tinie of Abraham; when” 

. the head of every family, or the chief of the tribes 
officiated as prieft **': and we find it alfo in Arabia, 
among Job and his friends, in a ftilljater age **s Into 
Arabia, however, Solar or ftar-wor/hip had found its 
way in the days of Job. Hence the expoftulation of 
that venerable patriarch, in vindication of his inno- 
cence. “ If I bebeld the Sun, when it fhined,” fays he, 
“or the Moon walking in drightnefi; and my heart 
hath been fecretly enticed, or my mouth hath Aiffed my 
“ band, Eihould have denied the Gon that is above #3.” 
Here we difcover an allufion to the worfhip of the 
Heavenly Bodies. And that feductive worfhip, which 
is fuppofed to have had its origin in Chaldea, foon 
fpread over the Eaft, under the name of, Zabiifm?**. 


Progrefi Of nations in civil improvement, bt more efpecially in agriculture 
and grosing, in theis libatives and facrifices ; from a bead of barley, and a 
faple cake, to tits, goats, lambs, raner, bulleckry and beifers ; and from wetet 
to milk, ci! and eine. (Sce Prophyr. de Ayfin. lib ii, & Euleb. Prep! 
Foangel. lib, i. cap. ix.) The Arubians were become fo profule in their 
Sacrifices, as carly as the days of Job, that his three offending friends 
offered to the Lord,  feven bulcels and fever rams, as 2 burnt-oficring.” 
‘Jeb, chap. xlii, ver. 8, 9 4 

361. Gee. chap. xiv. ver. 18—z0. chap, xx. ver. 4~6, and chap, 
xxii, ver. 13. 

362. When Job lived is uncertain ; but it is generally agreed, that 
the dramatic biffery, which beats his name, was compofed after the time 
of Abraham, and not later than that of Mofes. One thing, however} 
isincontrovertible, that Job and his friends, though obvioully ftrangers 
to the Mofaic inftitutions, and to the hiftory of the Creation, ag.deliver+ 
ed by the Hebrew legiffator, all zealoufly maintained the tenct of one 
Gor, the Maker of Heaven and Earth; and they, in acknowledging the 
prflice and goodne}s of His moral Goverament, alfo maintained the doGrine 
of anall-krowing, allwile, and merciful Peovivencr, See Feb, chaps 

iv. v. ix. sii. xiii, xxviii. xxiv, sxxv, sxxvis xtvii, 

363+ ‘Joby chap, seni. ver. 26—28, 

ae ‘See Maimouidh Afereh Nevworbs ct Pocock, Spesim. Hif. Arex 






In the Rift of Zanrtsm we difcover the Root of Po- 
tyTuetsm andIpoLatry. For all the various forms 
of Heathen Superflition, were only fo many /boots from 
it; adapted by artful politicians tothe fate of barban 
rifm or civility in different nations, and modified ac- 
cording to chmates, and incidental’ circumflances. To 
attempt, therefore, to account /j/fematically for thefe vas 

' yieties, would be to expeét to find order in chaos, and 
uniformity in the brain-fick vifions of fanatics; or in 
the tricks, which princes and priefts have devifed, to 
take advantage of human weakne/s. 


I sHALL have occafion, however, in unfolding the 
hiftory of diftinguithed nations, to treat of their relia 
gious as well as civil inftitutions. There it will farther 
appear, that the great objects of wor/hip, in all Gentile 
nations were the fame. Here I thall offer to your Lords 
fhip a fhort account of the early Progre/s of Zaptism; 
neceffary not only for the better underftanding of the 
Superfiition of the Agyptians, but of Heathen fuperftin 
tion in general. 


Tue Chaldeans, or Zabians, added to the original 
worfhip of one Almighty Gop, the Creator and Go~ 
vernor of the Univerfe, a fecondary worfrip of the 
Heaventy Bopies; which they regarded as his AGi- 
nifiers**, and adored as Mediators between Him and 
Sinful Men***, They confiderered thefe glerious orbs 

a 

365. Diod, Sicul. lib. i. p. 116, 

366. Maimonid. Morcb Neveb. et Pocock. Sprcim Hit. Arabices 
% The necefity of a Maliator between Ged and Man,” fays the pious 
and learned Prideaux, “ wasa general notion, which obtained among 
« all mankiad from the begining. For being confcious of their own 
 meannefs, vilenefs ana impuriey, they could not conceive how it was 
« poflible for them of themfelyes, to have any accefé to the all holy, all 
« glorious, and fupreme Governor of all things. They confidered him 
“as too sigs, and too pure, and themélves too lew and polluted, for 

Vou. 1 ; iH * fuck 






L. asthe dabitations of Genii, or vebicles of pure Spi- 
ritual Intelligences, by whom they were moved; who 
animated them, as the foul does the human body ; and 
through whofe agency, they fuppofed, the Supreme 
Being governed the world; that holding a middle nature 
between the Mof High and Man, they were heft fitted 
to become Mediators between Gon and offending mor- 


tals 3°7, 


‘Tue Zabians were at firft fatisfied with merely lifting 
up their fouls in prayer to thefe Miniflers of the Divine 
Will; but they afterward proceeded to burn incenfe to 
them, and to make {uch oblations as they thought moft 
agreeable to their feveral natures. They accurately 
obferved their appearing and difappearing, their con= 
jundlions and a/pects; dividing the fuperintendance of 
the world among them, and affigning this or that fpe- 
cies of being to cach particular Planct’s adminjftra~ 
tion’, And according to the number, and rank of 
the Cogtesrrat Bopigs in their ¢/fimation, they 


“facha converfe. And therefore concluded, that there muft he a Mee 
“ diater, by whofe means only they could make any addrefs unto the 
“ Mefi High; and through whofe interceflion alone any of their peti- 
“tions could be accepted. But no clear Revelation being then made 
“of the Mediator, whom God had appointed, becaufe as yet he had 
* not been manifeited unto the world, they took wpen them to addrefi wnte 
“ Hin, by Muliators of their own elujing. And their notions of the 
«Sun, Moon, and Stars,” &c. Conscé?. of the Old and New Teftament, 
part i. book iii. 

267. 1d. ibid. A do@rine fimilar to the Zabian appears to have been 
held by Socrates, from what his {cholar makes him deliver in the cha- 
rater of Diotima. “ Through this aiddle fpecie: of Being,” fays he, 
 propbecy in all its diferent foaper, amd all formes of divination are conveyed 
“to men; for the Divine Nuture never immediately mixer, oF cestanini= 
“cater with the Human. But, through the intervention of Gents, all 
communion and intercowr/e between the Deity and montind is cartied on,” 
PS edn siftation of Axexus, and in 

yw prefented to mortals, while wating of 
Abe Dalemenlet Pococks whi Baps es 

7 marked 





marked a fucceffive revolution of Time in feven Davs, 
which we ca/!'a WEEK ; and confecrated each Dax to 
its Guardian Oxz?”. 


Tus rites of the Zabians, however, gradually mul- 
tiplied’; and their worfip grew more fenfual, Their 
mediatory and guardian Planet, they obferved, free 
quently withdrew from their fight ; while they ftood in 
conftant need of his interceffion or protection They, 
therefore,* formed to themf{elves /ymbolical figures; 
allegorically repre/enting the powers and properties, not 
only of each Cele/tia! Ord, but of the SupREME Br- 
NG and his chief Attributes*"°. Thefethey put intg 
Shrines, to which they paid divine wor/hip; placing 
above every other Shrine that of the First Cause, ag 
worthy of the sighs? adoration”. 


From the worfhip paid to thofe thrines, and to the 
Symbolical figures they contained, intelligible only to 
the learned, it was natural for the fuperititious vulgar 
to go one ftep farther; to defire an IMAGE of the 
Genus fuppofed to inbabit-each Planet, in place of a 
myftical SymBou. Such images, or fanjied likeneffes, 
‘were accordingly devi/ed by the Zabian priefts, and 
made of the metal imagined to be moft confonant to 
the nature of the feveral cocleftial orbs ; of Gold, to the 
Suw 5 of Silver, to the Moon; of Iron, to Mans; 
of Quickfilver, to MERcury ; of Tin, to Jurirer; 
of Copper, to Venus; and of Lead, to SaTuRN *” ; 
thereby 
369: Specimen. Hif. Arabica, ap. Pocock. This cuftom, which has 
prevailed in molt nations, feems to favour the alfertion of the Zae 
bians, that their religion, as it is among the oldeft in the world, has 
fiptead over the whole earth; of to prove, that mankind, in all coun- 
tries, wre difpifed to the worftip of the Celefiial Baties, and capable of ob- 
frrving heir motions, diflancer, and degrees of magnitude. Here alfo we 
difcover the erigin of the opinion of the Guardianpip of Axorts. 
370. 12. ibid. 37%. Specie. Hip. Arobice, ap. Pocock. 
37% Id-ibid. If Mr. Bryant shad attended to this application of the 
Peeral Matals to the formation Of the Images of the Celgfial Bodies, be 
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thereby fixing the application of the names given by 
Chymijis to the different metals, as univerfally received 
over the world as the mumber and order of the Days of 
the Veek. 





, To thofe Images, after their confecration, the Zabians 
} burnt the richeft perfumes, and made the moft coftly 
facrifices; believing that their prayers and oblations to 
| the Genius thought toinbabit each planet, the Minifter 
of the Most Hicu, and Mediator with Him, were as 
« * acceptable when offered to the Jmage,as to the real Orb, 
when /plendent in the Heavens*”?. We may therefore 
conclude, with learned Owen, thatIpoLatry had its 
@ origin in Zabiifm, or the worship of the Celefial Bow 
| dies*?*, And I fhall add, that its cau/e was the need of 
a vifible Objed of worship ; which Human Nature, un- 
| lefs aided by Philofophy or illuminated by Revelation, 

feems to require to affi/? its devotions, 


But Zabiifm, even in its corrupted ftate, was not in- 
confiftent, we find, with the doétrine of a First 
Cause: nor (as we have feen in treating of the Chal- 


might have faved bimfelf the trouble of attempting to prove, that 
Cirufus, the Greek word for Gold, was a corruption of Clufer or Chwiz 
for would he have faid, that Geld had no relation to the sworjbip of the 
Sun. Far lets would he or Selden, if they had attended to the early 
eorfiip of the Celgfial Bodies, have afferted, that all the Gods of Gentile 
sAntiputy are rfolwuble into the Sr-m, (Selden, de Diis Syris, Syntag. ii. 
Bryant, New Syflem of Aucient Mythology, vol. i. paflim.) The Sun ine 
decd, as might naturally have been expedted, was univerfally wore 
ipped over the Heathen world. The wg? gloriews Heavenly Body, 
wifille Ruler of the Day, and the immediate canfe of Light and Heat, 
S= au ‘0% fall to receive adoration, Sram mations who blended the ever/tip 
of the Ceeaton with shot of his Wertz, But that the Sux was ever 
vorfeigped us the Surveme Devry, unlefs by rade harbarians, we haye 
Ao reafon to iyelieve: for all civzed Heathen nations acknowledged a 
‘Hyouxe Powen than the Celyfia/ Bodies; andthe Sux was ons of thofe 

bose. 
j 373, Maimonid. Merch Nevach. et Pocock. Specimen Hip. Arabica. ~ 
974. Owen, de Ortw Ziel, lib, ii. cap, iv, a 
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deans of Babylon) with the belief of a SupremE Go- 
VERNOR **°; who affigned the Sun its fation, and 
according to whofe eternal laws the Planets, with un~ 
erring concord perform their revolutions 77°, 


WuetnHer cecleftial worfhip paffed from Chaldea 
into Zgypt, or took its rife in the latter country, as in 
the former, from the perpetual vifibility, and alluring 
beauty of the Heavenly Bodies, I fhall not pretend to 
determine. But that the adoration of thofe bodies, in 
fubordination to a divine Intelleé?, was the moft ancient 
public wor/bip of the Egyptians, is univerfally allowed? 77; | 

and “ 


| 


“ 


$75. Diod. Sicul lib. ti. p. 116. 

376. Id. ibid. The Chaldeans believe,” fays Diodorus, That the 
order and beavty of the Unroerfe are the offaits of a certain Divine 
“ Proviwxnce and that the Heavenly Badies are not sowed of theme 
flocs, of fortuitoyfly, but according to the determinate and firmly ratified 
© decree of the Duwry.” (Biblcth. Wb. fi. p. 1x6.) But the Chaldeans 
believed in the eternity of the World oF Univerfe. (1d. ibid.) How then, 
it may be faid, could they believe it to be the word of a Deity ?—The 
difficulty is thus folved by the Graccian commentators upon Plato and 
Ariftotle, who held nearly the fame opinion, “ Muxp or Gop was). 
before the World; not as if the one exifiod before the otber in tim, 
but becaufe the Worl! preceeded from Mxwn; which was, in order of, 
“ Nature, Finst; as the Cau/e thercof, and ita Archetype.” (1 
En. ii, lib. i. cap. i.) * Whence it follows," fays the fame Philofopher, 
“That the World, which proceed: from the Derry by way of efulge > 
* eyo maa, have been soa! with. Gop 28 Light was carval wich thi Ota 
“Sun.” (Id. En, v. lib, viii. cap. xii.) ‘To the fame purport Simpliew pee | 
clus (in Ariftot. Pby/: lib. viii )« Arifttle, though he confiders Gop, > 4 
‘to be the Caufe of the Exjfenc, and of the Motions of the Culfial, 9° p< 

% Bodies, yet concludes the Univer/: to have begn eternal, and unmade; © © 
\ but to have precedced from the Das x," &c. C2 a 

377- This Dr. Warburton admits, and even takes pains t0 7742, 0 sae 
(Divine Legation, book ii. fe&. vi. and book iv. feét. iv.) though be 
makes a very fingular ufe of it. He thinks, however, it is not only =| 
pefible, ut highly probeble, that the weypip of the Freer Cavsx was 
prior to the worfip of the Cal:piiz) Bodies, or any form of Idelatry : (Dix 
‘vine Legation, book iii feet. vi.) a pofition which Ihave endeavored 
‘to eftublifh; as equally neceffary, for the vindication of God's meral 
_governsvent and the fapocity of the Human Mind. I may even venture to 
‘goa ftep farther ; and conclude with the deeply learned and impartidl 

B3 Cudworth, 
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and that their Greater Gops were the Sun, Moon, 
and five primary Planets, in conjunétion with the four 
Elements, under the government of an a/l-ruling and 
all-pervading Spin1t, I have already proved, 





TueEse Gods were reprefented by allegaridal [ymbols, 
expreflive of their fuppofed qualities. And as the 
meaning of thofe fymbols was only known to the learn- 
ed, the ignorant multitude, we may believe, often wor 

Pripped the mere fymbol of each God, as the ultimate 
objeét of their adoration. Here we difcover the true 
Origin of what has been called Brute-wor/hip. 


Dr. Warburton was, therefore, wife in rejecting all 
former theories of Brute-worjbip*™ and.in afcribing 
it to allegorical Symbols*?®, But I can by no means 
agree with him in thinking, that the Symbols, which 
led to this worfhip, among the /Pgyptian vulgar, 
were merely thofe employed in H1EROGLYPHIC WRi- 
inc *°; though I can readily admit, that it had its 


‘Cudworth, « ‘That all that multipicity of Pagan Gos, which makes fo 
# great n thew and noife, was really nothing but /evere! names and no 
™ tions of One Supreme Deity, according to its different manifeflations, gifts, 
* and felts in thé world : fo that owr unmade Scif-exiflent Dery, and 
0 more, was actnowledzed by the more intelligent of the sincien! Pagans 5 
*¢for of the opinions of the /ett/@ wx/zer no man can pretend to give an 
™ account, in aay religion." (Intellectual Syftem, chap. iv. See, xiii.) Thar 
pe Egyptian vulgar were truly /eitj 1 fhall afterward Have occafion 
thew. 

378. Three of thefe deferve particular regard : 1, That the Aigyp. 
tian invention of difinguifeing the confellations, and marking cach of them 
with the name of fome animal gave rife to Brutewonfip; (Lucian de 
ae 2, That ithad its srigin in the doffrine af God's pervading ali 

3 (Porphyr, de dbjinentia, lib. iv.) “3. That Brate: were made 
ped ebecs of seey/bip only as the Symbol: of the Finst Cawsz, confi- 
dered in his various attribwées and eelatons. (Jamblic. de Myf. Agypt,) 
‘But thefe three fappofad caufes of Brateseor/bip, if combined, account 
rather for the u/e of brutal forms in allegorical Symbels, than for the war= 
Dip of Brates , whether in the image or living animal, 

_ 879 Divine Legation, book iv, fe. iv. 380, Id, ibid. 


rife 


porticors of the Agyptian temples. 


For we know that tho/e Symbolical Figures were 
more /iriking than Hieroglypbical inferiptions?** : they 
confequently would make @ greater impreffion upon the 
minds of the fuperflitions Zigyptians. And when ex- 
plained, they probably contained more meaning. Nor 
have we any reafon to believe, that the body of the 
people in ADgypt ever paid much regard to Hierogly- 
phic writing, or revered its feigned divine origin ***, 
Though chiefly, if not folely confined to the two higher 
orders in the kingdom, it was fufficiently familiar to 
prevent adoration. 


Yer if the profound Doétor had liberatfy interpree 
ted the allegorical Symbols employed in Hieroglyphic 
Writing, great merit muft have been afcribed to him. 
But he had no fuch liberal views. The champion of a 
paradoxical fyftem, in the profecution of which the 
whole vigour of his genius was exerted, he pushed 
afide every authority, and trampled upon every opi- 


381. Herodot. lib. i. paflim. 
382. See the Divine Lepation of Mofes, (book iv. fed. iv.) where this 
fPolition is maintained. I have already had occafion to make fome re 
marks on the nature of Hieroglyphic writing, in order to restify age~ 
neral miftake; “ that it was inwented for fecrecy, not for public w/e." And 
Tfhallhere hazard an opinion, accompanied with a corroborating tefti- 
tony, that fymbolie writing, which arofe out of pifurewriting, com- 
‘mon to all rude nations, in a certain ftage of their progrefs, (to the 
Mexicans and Japanefe, as well as the Hithiopians and Agyptians) is 
no proof of the sutiquity of anation; though its early or happy inven- 
tion, may be confidered asa miark of the ingenuity of a people, “The 
@ Agyptians;” faye Tacitus, (unl: Hib. xi.) in tracing the rife of 
alphabetic writing, * originally expreffed the eonceptions of thei minds by 
# the figures of atimels.” "This refpeCtable authority feems to have 
‘efcaped the Hotice of Watburton $ or pethaps it did not, in all réfpects, 
fuic his purpofe; though’ a fireng teftimony in fupport of his theory, 
‘(which 1 have adopted) hy ernie gre not invented 

for fecrecy, 
Hs niony 


rifein the Symaorican Frevres /eulptured on the 21 
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Inftead of explaining the ae ae with the 
Iiberality of a philofopher, a charaéter which he fome- 
times affeéts, we difcover only in his inquiries the 
narrow mind of a candidate for a bifhopric. “The 
* Brute-worfhip of the Egyptians,” fays he, “ was 
* at firfl altogether objedtive of their Here-gads*3." 


Bur the venerable Father of Hiftory affirms, on his 
own knowledge and obfervation, that the Agyptians, 
worfhipped 2» Heroes ***, And he fupports his affer- 
tion by the teftimony of the Egyptian priefts; who, 
after having given him, in a chronological feries, an 
account of thr long fucceflion of their kings, declared 
that none of tho/a bings had been either reputed a God, 
or deified 23 a Hero™*, They alfo declared, that, in 
Egypt, xo God had taken the form of a Man; nor had 
they ever heard of /uch a thing, either during the reigns 
of their more ancient or later monarchs***, 


383 Warburton’s Divine Lepation of Males, book iv.fe@. iv. Yet be 
hhad before told usthat the/rj? Gods of the Aigyptians, afvcs the eftablif 
ment of Polytheifim, were the Suxand Moon. Mutt not their aligerical 
Symbols, therefore, have been af rfl ebjettive of thoje Geds?—as we find 
fach fymbols were among the ancient Chaldeans, and all oriental wore 
Mhippers of the Celeftial Bodies. And the “ firf nutural Gods of the 
“ Hgyptians," Dr. Warburton afterward allows to have been « the 






 Flgfl of Heoven.”” See Divine Legation, book iv. fe8.. iv. 
384. Herodotus, p- 1. 385. Id. lib. is. cap. cxlii. cxliii, 
386. Herodotus, cap. caliii, The Egyptians, therefore, 


could not in the sof early tomes worlhip their Gods in the buman farm z 
nor could the allgorica!/ymbols, engraved on the porticocs of their tem- 
ples, or otherwife employid for religious purpofes, be objective of their dead 
Kings or Heroes; for they did net deify them. Yet Dr, Warburton, haa 
she bolduefs to maiptain both thefe politioas; and arrogantly afks, 
when afferting that the /jrbolic worfeip af Bruies brought buman Images 
into difrepute, whether any one can believe, that the Here-Ged Ox: nis 
Was not worfipped in his econ Figure, before that of an Ox?—(Divine 
of Mefes, book iv. fe. iv.) But that Ofiris was no mortal King 
Ihave glready endeaygured to prove; and fhall now call in aid of may 
opinion, the fuffrage of the Agyptian pricfts, 





Al 

THe facted fages added, however, that before the’ 
‘time of thofe mortal kings, the Gods had been fove~ 
reigns of Egypt, but had no intercourfe with Men, 
and that the /a/f of their cocleftial monarchs was Orus, 
the fon of Osra1s, who dethroned TyPHon 7”, Here 
we have a new proof, that Ofrris was a mythical Pere 
fonage, and the reputed Hiftory of the Reign of the Gods 
in Egypt, a Mythical Legend; for Herodotus tells us, 
that Ovus, the Jaf cceleftial fovereign, was the fame 
with the Grecian Hetios or Apsllo*™*. 


Nor does it require much learned fapience to dif 
cover, that by the dcthroning of Typuon by Orus, 
is mythically to be underitood, the expxifon of the 
Principe of Natural Evil, by the Emanation of 
Liou, or the benignant influence of the Sun upon our 
World. Uence Orvs is called the Son of Osrr1s 3 
one of the names or titles of the Sun, as well as of the 
Creator and Governor of the Universe*. 


‘Tue manner in which thefe names or titles were 
originally confounded, and the fiteral meaning of the 
Reign of the Gods in /Egypt, may thus perhaps be ac- 
counted for, and explained. While the Aigyptians re- 
‘mained in a ffate of barbari/m, they like many other 
barbarians, confidered the Sun and Moon as the Gods, 
who jointly governed the World **° ; and when, become 
civilized and enlightened, they obtained the knowledge 
of a Supreme Brive, the fame names, which had 


' 387. Id.ibid. 388. Hiforiar. lib. ii. cap. exlii. 

8p. This 1 have already had occafion te prove. 

39°. Diod. Sicul. lib-i p. to, rz. edit, fup. cit. His words are to the 
following purport. “ The moft ancient Aégyptians, looking up to the 
“ World abpye them, and ‘filled with aftonifhment and admiration at 
\ the Rirudlure of the Univerfe, concluded there were swe chief Gods; 
“ namely, the Sun and Moon, Andto the Suw they gave the appellation 
a he OF many-ryed 5 aeahe de Moon thajgel Zs, ‘or ancient.” 


Ae formerly 








ae 


_—~- 


formerly been applied wo the TWO.mof? glorious vifible 
Orbs, were alfo applied by them indiffercatly to the De 
17 ¥, or First Cause of all things. 


Tats moral revolution, and the introduétion of Phy- 
fralogical or Mythical Theology, may be conjectured to 
have taken place about the time that Menes founded 
the gyptian monarchy; promulgated written laws, 
and gave a regular form to religious ceremonies. But 
before the introduction of Phyfiological Theology, the 
ZLgyptians feem not only to have worfhipped the Sun 
and Moon, but the whole Ho/? of Heaven, or all the 
Planets in the Sonar System; as appears by the 
number of their Greater Geds**'. And as monarchy 
had not been regularly conftituted, if it had ever been 
inftituted in Egypt, before the reign of Menes, the 
Egyptians, in after times, looked back to that period 
of ignorance and barbarous freedom, when they knew 
no Kings but the Heavenly Bodies, as the Rein oF 
Tus Gops. 


Tuey did not, however, defcribe it as the Greeks 
did their Golden Age, or the Romans their Saturnian 
Reigns but reprefented it as a period during which 
they were emerging from barbarity, and gradually ac- 
quiring, under their Cocleftial Sovereigns, the ufe of 
the more neceffary arts***, furely great caufe of con- 


39%, The Gararax Gons of the Fgyptians, originally Two, as T 
Iixve jut had occafion to notice, were afterward multiplied to Eos, 
(Hierodot. lib. ii. cap. xlvi:) when they became better acquainted with 
afironemy;; and were at laft increafed to Twetve, (Id.ibid. on the ine 
troduion of Pbyfelgical theology ; which, together with the swore 
Hip of the Celgfial Batis, under the direttion of a Diviwe Inrautecty 
‘added the adoration of the Four Elements. 

‘The numiber of the Greater Ged: among the Greeks and Romans was 
alfo Taoetor, as I fhall have occafion to thew ; and even among the 
more northern nations of Europe. Enna, Mythol. xix, 

392 Diod. SicullMBit oss, lib. i. p. 13-19. 


: folation 


A . : " 
folation to them, and worthy of grateful remem- 
brance. 

Sax wonder, therefore, that the Egyptians 
afcribed to Ofiris or the Sun, and to U/s his queen and 
Sifiers who {eemed to divide with him the empire of 
the Heavens, and was regarded both as the Aeon and 
all-nourifhing Earth ; on which the Moon attends, and 
throws, during the abfence of the Sun, a refulgent 
light: fall wonder that they afcribed to thofe 
Sir Gods, and other Celeftial Divinities, the invention 
of whatever contributes to the accommodation and cn= 
joyment of life; that they made Ofiris be attended by 
the Mujés; or that they afcribed to Lis, under ‘the 
character of DamMaTER, or Afother Earth; and, as 
the Patrone/i of Agriculture, the Infiitution of Laws **5 
which neceffarily flow from that primary Art. 


Tuts mode of allegorizing the early periods of hif- 
tory, and throwing a my/fical veil over the Operations 
of Nature, the Rife of Religion, and the Invention of 
rts, palled from the Z2gyptians to the Greeks ; who, 
miftaking the meaning of the A.gyptian allegories, blend~ 
ted real with imaginary perfonages. And modern hifto- 
tians and chronologers, not diftinguifhing the fal/e 
from the irus, have built fyftems upon the reigns of 
Kings that never exifted, and confounded the order of 
events in attempting to reconcile them. In a word, 
building their reafonings upon fabulous ZZras, as when 
Ofiris reigned in ZEgypt, or Jupiter in Crete; and en- 
deavouring to afcertain by thefe the date of tranfactions 
well authenticated, they have hurt the credibility of 
Anciznr History, and afforded fcepticifin a tri- 
umph, in decrying great part of it; as Fase. 

‘TueEsz reflections, Lhope, will be {afficient to fatisfy 
‘your Lordihip on a, fubjec: into whidh I do not with 


39a. 1d. ibid, 
‘ you 





“PARTY. you to dive, but which it is neceflary you thould view 
%— without prejudice ;—* That the Zgyptian rheology was 
& mythical or phyfrological, and that the allegorical fym- 
 bols it employed in public worpbip, were nat objective of 
the virtues or qualities of Hero-Gods.” Confequently 
thofe fymbols could not be intended to conceal from the 


vulgar, 2s has been afferted, the mortal origin of fuch 
Gods ***. 





No man, however, was better qualified than Dr. 
‘Warburton, to have given ajuft account of the Zigyp- 
tian theology. But his fyftem, like Olympus, ftood in 
his way; and threw a fhade over every objeét, unlefs 
fuch as fered to adorn its heavenly brow. Yet truth 
fometimes broke from him by furprife. “ One of the 
“ chief maxims of Aigyptian wifdom, as applied to re~ 
“ ligious matters, was,” fays he, “ that the government 
“ of the World was committed, by the Supreme Rector 
of the Univer/e, into the hands of /ubordinate /ocal, 
“* tutelary Deities that thefe were the proper objedts 
of public and popular religion; and that the know- 
“© ledge of the only ong Gon, the Creator of all things, 
« was highly dangerous to be communicated to the peoples 
“ but was to be fecreted and /but up in their Mystr~- 
“ R1Es, and there only to be communicated toa few 
* and tho/e only the wife, and Jearned, and ruling part 
“ of Mankind 3%.” 


Tuis is a juft account of the political objeé?, not 
only of the Zgyptian Religion, but alfo of that of the 
Greeks and Romans. They all endeavoured to conceal 
from the people, the fimple Dofrine of one Gov, the 
Creator and Preferver of the Univerfe, as dangerous to 
the /late; and wrapped up the principles of their the- 

See Dr. Warburton’s Divine ey . 
iipatem hai Myarasetaueenar seers} 
395+ Divine Legation, book iv. 8. vi, 


ology 





lopiiin fjinbalisallegacits, ox fabllou lopeads Genbat 
amufe and overawe the vilgar®*?, and infcrutable by 
them. 


Bur the theology of the Afgyptians, fuited to the 
gloomy character of the nation, was more efpecially 
involved in darknef\.’ The egyptian priefts, jealous 
of their temporal authority, as well as of their fpiritual’ 
dominion, took advantage of the pronenefs of the people 
to fuperftition to plunge them into the groffeft idolatry. 
Learned themfelves, they impofed upon the ignorant 
and credulous vulgar; and made them worfhip every 
thing in Nature but its great AUTHOR, the only true 
and proper object of human adoration. Brutes, reptiles 5 
the deadly afp, and all the ferpent-breed ; the amphi- 
bious and devouring crocodile 5 all the fowls that wing 
the air, and all the fifh that fwim the deep ; whatever 
could infpire ope, excite fear, or be confidered as 
the caufe of Good or Evil, was transformed into a 
God in gypt, and held up to the idolatry of the 
people; the images of all thefe being ufed in the Sym- 
bolical Figures, and Hieroglyphical Inferiptions, on the 
walls and porticoes of the Egyptian temples *°”. 


Bur of all the /acred Symbols of the Egyptians, the 
moft general was that of the Serpent. It feems to 
have been employed as an attendant emblem, in the 
worfbip of all the Greater Gods; but was more pecu~ 
liarly appropriated to that of the Sun, by whatever 
appellation adored, and before whatever image** ; 
whether under the nameé of Apis, Ofris, or Vulcans 
in the form of a Butt, to indicate the return of fum- 


396. Vide Strabo, lib. i, p. 19,20, edit. Lutet. Parif. 1620. 
397+ See Divine Legation of Mofes, book iv. fed, iv, viv and the 
authors there cited. 


398° New Syflem of Ancient Mytbo), art, OrmroLatara, ct aud cit, 
mer- 
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“PART L mper-hest, while the Suw is in hat /igw of the Zodiae™* 5 
S—— the beginning of the rains in Ethiopia, which occafion 


the overflowing of the Nile, and the confequent ferti+ 
lity of Agypts or without any /rmbol but it/e/f, belide 
the Perpetual Fire, and before the great Fountain 
of Light and. Heat, the moft fublime natural Emblem 
of the Eternal and imvifible NumEN *° ; who pervades, 
generates, and nourifhes all things, and whofe intellece 
tual brightnefs can only be difplayed by fimilitude. 


Tuts general ufe of the Serpent asa facred fymbol 
will not, however, appear wonderful, when we are in- 
formed, that it was confidered as an emb/em of time and 
eternity ', as well as of the Principle of Darkne/s, the 
Angel of the Bottomle/s Pit**. Nox is it ftrange, that 
the /ymbol of Time thould be conflantly affociated with 
that of the Sun, by whofe epparent motion time is 
meafured; or that the Principle of Darkness fhould 
be worfipped along with that of Licut, as darkne/sis 
only the privation of Ligit *°*. The thadow mutt fol- 
Jow the fun. 

Tue 


_, 399. T amnot unacquainted with the caufes that have been afligned by 
Ancient or modern writers, why the Egyptians wor/eipped their tatelary 
Ged in the foape of a Butt; but having rejected the morta/ Origin of 
Ofris, whole fou! is aid to have paffed into fych an animal, (Diod. 
Sjcol. lib. i. p. 76.) the influence of the Sux in Tavrus appeared to 
me the moft rational way of accounting for this predominant fymbole 
In faying the ou! of Ofiris paffed into a Butt, the Hgyptian priefts 
might mean allegerically to intimate, that genial and vivifying /pirit which 
animate: ail nature, when the Sun enters that confellation, and diffufes 

through the animal and vegetable world the principle of generation. 
409. Cicero, de Nat. Deer. lib. iil. Ailian. Hifl, Animal, lid. x. xviie 
Bideb. Preparat. Eeargil. ib. i, The ion made by the Sim upon 
the human mind is fo rong, that mankind have in all ages been led, 
in Speaking of the Creator and Geverner of the Univerje, to illutrate 
their meaning by metaplerica! ellefions to that gloriews orb. ‘The examples 
of this. mode of expreffion are numerous in our fatred Scriptures; 
and fome of thefe mifiterpreted, and applied to the fupport of & fem, 

would furnith a proof, that the God of the Hebrews wasthe Sun. _ 
AOI. Divine Legat. b. iv. five 402. Heinfius, Arifarch, init. 
493. IE this explication be admitted, all attempts to deduce from 
3 Noan's 





. 

Tue obvious: 
xeafoning is, That Light and Darknefs, Dayand Nights 
being the prime objects of Human attention, the former 
was naturally affociated by rude Mankind with the 
Good, the latter withthe Evil Principle in the Univerfes 
Hence moft ancient nations, actuated in their devo= 
tions by the Tages paffions, have worthiped not only 
the Celefial, but alfo the Infernal Powers; the SuN 
chiefly, from Jove and gratitude, as the emblem of Di- 
vime Beneficence, under the figure of a countenance 
illuminated with rays, in 9 LOETY temple; and the 
SERPENT or fome fuch horrid form, in a deep cavern, 
as the /ymbol of the Evil One, from motives of fear. 


HumaN reafoncannot eafily comprehend, how both 
Goed and Evil thould proceed from the /ame Brinc: 
an analogy drawn from human turpitude only et, 
conduct it to fuch an idea. And unlefs Revelation 
taught us, that the Berno of whom the Serpent has 
been made /ymbolical was the cau/e of fuch turpitudes 
we fhould ftill have been at a lof to account for the 
introduétion of Natural and Moral Evil into our Worlds 
A Malignant Spirit operating upon Luman frailt 
the beft falution of the difficulty, and the bappief v 
cation of Divine Justice “+, 


Tuus we find the /mbol of the Serpent alike appli- 
cable to the purpofes of Reticion, whether we cons 
fider it in a natural, moral, or theological point of views 
And hence if was introduced in the celebration of all 
the Heathen Myfteries *5, 

, Bor 
Nodu’s Anx the fombols expreflive of Light and, Derine/i, employed by 
ancient nations in celebrating the myfteri¢s of their religion, mutt 
be confidered as abfurd. Sec Bryant's New Syflem of Ancient Mytbol. 
vol. ii. iis paflim, 


404, Compare Genefir, chap, fii. ver. 1—15, with Revelations, chap. 
ix.ver Ir. 


495» lian. Hip. Animal, lib. xvii. cap. v, Anpilic, Ot Oe 


to-be:drawn. from this LET 






“ya Pu nristory oF | 


‘anti “Bor the great body of the people of Zeypt, a8 

SO already obferved, being utterly tnaequainted with the 

4 meaning of their facred fymbols, they looked no farther 

than the mere image, or the creature which it naturally 

reprefented. Tence their beTotted attachment to fuch 

creatures as blind fuperitition, under the direétion of 
prieftcraft, led them more particularly to regard. 


Heroporus and Strabo hint at the moft abomi- 
nable intercourfe between the women of the Mendefian 
diftriG, where the He-goat was worfhipped, and that 
animal *°°, And Diodorus, though an admirer of the 
ZXgyptians, cannot help exprefling his aftonifhment at 
the grofs familiarity in which they lived with their 
Sacred animals; the care they took in procuring them 
delicate food, and voluptuous accomodation, while 

3 their lamentations at the death of any of them; 
and the incredible fums expended on their funerals *°7. 
Nor does he conceal from us an obfcene ceremony, 
that attended the deification of the facred BuLL; when, 
after the death of his predeceffor, he was placed in the 
temple of Vulcan at Memphis‘. During the firft 
fgrty days, none were permitted to fee him but wo- 
men; who ftanding before him, with their petticoats 
pulled up, fhewed him their privy parts *°*. 


Bur the fuperftition of the Hgyptians was produc- 
tive of other bad effects, befide debafing their manners. 
It precluded them from all liberal intercourfe with other 
nations, whom they confidered as impure *"°; and con- 
fequently obftruéted the fources of knowledge, and the 


libs xvii. cap. xv. Arnob. Cont, Gen. lib vi Juftin, 
Clemens. Alex, Ceberts init. 

| 40h Herodot. Hiferiar. ibs ii. Strabo, Gang: lib: xvii. ps Bot. 
407. Diod, Sicul, Biblcth lib. 3. p.74~76, edit. fap. cit. 

428. Biblitb. ibs i. p. 76. 409. Diod, Sical. fop. cie. 
410. Herodot, lib, ii. cap.2li. See alfo Genefs, chap. alii. ver. 334 











means of civil improvement. Tr fan@tioned the mar= 
Fiage of brothers and filters**. Ard this unnatural 
union of the fexes, in conjunétion with the political 
Fegulation of heréditary ptofeffions, narrowed ftill far- | 
ther the focial fyftems prevented the diffufion of| 
Wealth, or the revolution, of property, and ferved to 
hurfe hereditary hate, and profeifional contempt. 






rl 


Tiave formerly, my Lord, had accafion to obferve, 
that profeflions were hereditary among the gyptians 5 
and that no fubje& in A°gypt, unlefs he belonged to 
ene of the two higher claffés, to the facerdotal or mi- 
itary order, could enjby any property in land, or have, 
any fhare in the government of the kingdom. The 

‘three inferior claffes confifted of Hufbandmen, Gra« 
ziers or feeders and rearers of cattle, and Artificers in 
various branches *'* ; each of whom was confined by 
law to his particular calling; in which he had fuc- 
ceeded his father, and which his fon was bound to 
follow, however ftrongly the bent of his genius might 
“be turned to another employment *?, 


‘Tuts regulation has been much praifed by hifto- 
* yians both ancient and modern, as contributing to ¢! 
perfection of the arts, by adding fucceflively the attaine 
_ ment of the fon to thofe of the father; and for being 
calculated to curb afpiring ambition, by confining 
every one to his own profeffion, whatever. might be 
the ftrength or extent of his talents. But the bene- 
fit refulting from the experience of anceftry, would 
be more than balanced by the difadvantages con— 
neéted with it; in dooming many to profeffions, which 
they had neither inclination to profecute, nor ability to 
improve. And although the inftitution of hereditary 
‘mar. Diod. Sicul, bs i. p. 23. aa 1d, Bible bi. p. 67. 
Saba 3 recs 
, You eS employments 









might, in bridling ambition, ferve the 


PART 1. employments 
‘—~— purpofes of an ufurping priefthood by depreffing the 


fpirit of the people, it muft at the fame time have de+ 
prefled genius by impofing a reftraint upon its verfa- 
tility, and extinguifhed the ardour of emulation, with- 
out which the liberal arts can never attain fuperior ex- 
cellence. ‘Thefe can only be cultivated with fuccefs 
among a people in a ftate of profeffional freedom 5 
where genius is left unfettered, and talents have their 
full range ; and where a poflibility is left to men of all 
claffés of rifing to public honours and offices. 


Depression of genius, however, in confequence 
of the feftraints impofed upon it, is not the greateft 
evil attending the inftitution of hereditary profeffions, 
confidered in a political light- It has a tendency to 
deftroy that focial concord, which fhould fubfift among 
the members of the fame community. A fet of 
men confined to a particular calling, from generation 
to generation, view thofe of every other with envy or 
difdain. Hence a divifion of the members of a ftate 
into profeffional claffes, between which a perpetual bar 
is fixed, very different from the diftinétion of ranks, 
originating in different degrees of merit, engenders 
animofity, and obftrudts the moft neceffary and falutary 
eles, which men ought naturally to derive from 
living under the guardianthip of the fame laws. Each 
clafs forms a feparate body in the ftate, and all national 
union is Joft, and all fenfe of a common intereft. 


Brure-worsuiP foftered new animofities among 
the Aigyptians. As the animal adored by the inha- 
bitants of one diftriét, was often held in deteftation by 
thofe of another, inteftine feuds thence arofe among 
their votaries, and never-ceafing religious antipathy *"*. 
Yet this diverfity of worthip is faid to have been eftae 

44, Diod. Sicul, Biblicth, ip. i. p. 81. edit. fup. cit. 





ited, nero per he ngdom fom rater SEEM | 
thocks**; a wretched artifice of facerdotal power, =i 
combining with regal authority, to maintain its domi- 
nion over the people at the expence of private hap= 
Pinefs. 


Notwitust axnixe fo many caules of diffention, 
Egypt was a powerful, and even a peaceful king- 
dom**, ‘Watered by one great river, to which it 
owed its fertility, and which ferved as a centre of ci- 
vil Union; bounded on the north by the fea, ahd 
there fecured by impraéticable harbours and impaiffa» 
Ble fens; and, on all other quarters, by mountains or 
burning deferts of billowing fand, it was ftrongly for- 
tified againft invafion by mature, as well as by art. 
And natufe, in affigning it fuch boundaries, and fuch 
a common fource of plenty, feems to have marked it 
Sut as the feat of one monarchy. Early divided inté 
Provinces, under a regular government and police, 
every licentious motion was repreffed by the vigilance 
Of the magiftrate; and the military body, a perpetual 
militia, ftationed in different diftricts*"’, were always 
ready to quell any popular tumult, bred by inteftine 
difcord. From peace flowed public profperity; popu+ 
lation, induftry, arts and manufactures; the accumus 
lation of wealth, and the conveniencies of lifes 


Als, Id. ibid. 

46. For the uninterrupted ¢njoyment of peace, Egypt feems to 
have been long celebrated; for when the miferable remains of the 
kingdom of Judah, after the taking of Jerufalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
were promifed indulgence if they would ftay in their own land, they 
faid, “ No! but we will go into Agypt, where we ‘hall fee no war, 
“ nor hear the found of the trumpet.'* (Jeremias, chapexlis ver. 14.) 
It was alfo plentiful, norwithftanding its full popelation. Hence the 
fugitive Jews added, in propofing to retire into Agypt, “ Nor hall we 
« there Anew hunger.” {Ii, ibid.) And in a more early period, the 
Uraclites, under Mofes, often looked anxioufly back from the fron- 
tiers of the Promifed Land, to the luxurious plenty which they had en« 
joyed in Agypt. Sec pariicularly Numbers, chap. xis vers 5—20 

417. Herodotus lib, ii. csp. clriv.—claviii. 

q2 Proup 


PARTE. Prov of thefe PE 1 

S>— and reftrained by their religion from a free intercourle 
with foreigners, as well as by the boundaries of theit 
country, and the maxims of their policy, the ZEgyp- 
tians held all other nations in contempt. Yet viewed 
with a_philofophic eye, their charaéter as 2 people is 
Tefs entitled to refped, than that of any other ancient 
nation, that had attained the fame degree of civiliza- 
tion. The blind idolaters of that debafing fyftem of 
fuperftition by which they were enllaved, they poffeffed 
few of the nobler virtues. Their manners were po- 
lithed*"’, and the fevere prohibitions of law, with 
the rigid adminiftration of juftice, had fubdued in 
them the excefles of the natural paflions. But bi- 
gotry had kindled in their bofoms other paffions, as 
violent as thofe of the rudeft barbarian ; and as little 
under the controul of reafon, or the government of 
political prudence *%, 


418. Herodotus, Hifloriar. lib. ii, cap. xxx, Diod. Sicul, Biblitby 
Mid. i. p. 81. 

AEpy hice tlade to thie extravagant forrow on the deatht of theif 
_fiered animols, ond the fanatical fury with which they were tranfparted 
‘againit thofe that killed any of thems but efpecially againft fuch we 
killed an ibis, a hawk, or a cat, whether by defign or accident. (See 
Herodotus, lib, ii, éap. lav. Iwi. et Diod. Sicul. lib. i, p.75.) Diodoe 
rus has furnifhed us with a famous inftance to this purpofe, in the 
killing of 2 Cat, When the Romans were negociating an alliance 
with Ptolemy Auletes, whofe right to the throne of Agypt'they 
Taughtily condefcended to acknowledge, the Aigyptians, confcious 
they were at the mercy of that conquering people, loaded the Roman: 
deputies aud their attendants with eareffes, and tock every poflible 
care to avoid any canfe of difgult or quarrel; yet, during chat feafon 
of anxious folicitude and apprehenfion, a Cat being killed by a Roman, 
the Aigyptian populace tumultuoufly ran to his lodging. And neither 
the officers fent by the king to command forbearance, not the fear of 
the Romans, could deliver the man from the fury of the couraged 
mititiende, though he had not intentionally killed the Cat. (Diod. Si- 
aul. Tib. i. p75.) OF this,” adds the hiftorian, ( Biblio, ubi cit.) 
“T'was an eye-witnefs, at the time of my travels in Bgypt.”” 


-” ‘Gents 








| 4. Genius the A’gyptians certainly poffeffed; though 
that genius was more acute and fteady, than liberal or 
elevated. They profeeuted works of expence and in- 
genuity with fingular perfeyerance, and upon princi- 
ples perfedtly mathematical **°; but being totally def 
titute of taite, they have failed to acquire a diftine 
guifhed rank among the cultivators of the finer arts**". 
‘Their architeéture attempted to fupply greatnefs of 
defign, by immenfity of fabric; fubftituting altitude 
for fublimity, and ponderous folidity for {lability **, 
‘Their Matuary, like their architeéture, delighted in 4 
huge maffes of ftone *?. Thefe they nicely chiffelled ] 





into human or brute-forms, or a compound between 
the two; but difplayed neither elegance of figure, 
animation of expreflion, nor grace in attitude ***. 

Their | 


439. Diod, Sicul. lib. i. p. 88, 89. 

42x. Winkelmann, Hi. del! Art de U Antiquité, tiv. it chap. 4. 

424. Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 806, et feq. edit, Lutet. Parif. Typ. Reg. 
X620. As the A2gyptians were ignorant of the art of conftructing an | 
arch, they could not give ftability to their buildings without great 
‘watte of Jabour and materials ; nor do they, after all, convey to ua the | 
fdea of lability. (See the Plates in Pococke’s and Norden’s Travels 
‘into Beypt, &c.)- A (traight ftone laid over adoor, however thick or 
ftrongly fupported by columns, has not the firmnefs of an arch. F 
Hence the Agyptians, from want of fkill to caft am arch, were obliged 7 
to make their doors very narrow. The inconvenience and inclegance ' 
‘of which may be ealily conceived. 

423.8Many of thefe I have already had occafion to deferibe, on the 
authority of Herodotus; who faw the ftupendous works of Agyptian 
art before they bad been much defaced, and when they had fulfered 
no admixtare from the ingenuity of other nations. His teftimony, | 
therefore, is fuperior to that of every other ancient author. Diodorus 
Siculas, alfo highly deferving of credit, and next in point of time, | 
mentions a ftatue in a fitting polture, the work of Memnon Sycnefis, 
Jarger than any noticed by that venerable iiftorian, The meafure of | 
the foot was feven eubits.in length. (Diod. Sioa. Biblieeh, lib. i. p. i 
44.) And the head of the wouderful Sphinx is ftill to be fen, which | 
meafures fifteen feet from the ear to the chin, Maillet, Difeript. de 
P Higypt, p- 92%. 

424. Winkelmann, ubi fup. ‘The human figures in A2gyptian feulpe 
‘sure have, with a few exceptions, their hands hanging down by their 
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Fata Their painting, if we except brilliacy and durability 
= y— of colours, was void of every excellence belonging to 
that captivating art **. The magical effects of light 
and fhade, figures detached from their fond, and 
feeming to afpire after immortality 5 that beauty more 
than human, yet copied from human forms, familiar in 
the paintings of Grecian artifts, never anjmated an 
Egyptian tablature. Poetry they feem never to have 
cultivated; and mufic, as an art, their gloomy minds 
proferibed *°. But mufic was employed, in celee 
brating the feftivals and myfteries of their religions 
and poetry had produced one hymn, which was chanted 
on fuch occafions **”, 


Tue learning of the Agyptians early attraéted the 
euriofity of the Grecks. ‘Their tirft {ages travelled into 
ZEgypt**, and their moft enlightened philofophers 
continugd to confider the Egyptian priefts as their 
matters in feience, and reforred to them for inftruc- 
tion***. Bat in what the learning of the Agyptians 
confifted, we are left in fome meafure to conjecture, 
as none of their ancient books have come down to us. 
That they were deeply tkilled in the principles of me+ 
chanics, appears from the machinery requifite to ereét 
their wonderful obelitks, and amazing pyramids. Geo- 
metry was neceflary to enable them to condué the nus 
merous canals with which Z2gypt was interfedted, as 
well as to enable them to divide their lands anew, after 


fides, and their feet clofe, or nearly fo. (1d. ibid.) ‘This learned, and 
enlightened antiquarian, has taken great carc to diftingnith the ancient 
Fgyptian ityle, from chat which was introduced into Aigypt under the 
Macedonian monarchs, or Roman Emperors. 

Ais. Winkelmann, Hip del" Art. de £ Aatigaitd, Viv. ii. chap. ti, Ree 
Jat. ie Siyd. ap Thevenot, tom. ii. Paul Lucas, Veyage to the Levant, 
‘vol. i. and all midern travellers of raftein the arts. 

425, Diod. Sicul. lib. i p. 73. 

427. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. Iesix. 

28. Diod. Sica, lib. i. ps 86, 
dap. ld ibid. 


ANCIENT EUR 
the annual inundations of the Nile#*. In this necef- 
fity geometry is {aid to have had its origin +. 


Tuat the Egyptians had carried their aftronomical 
obfervations to a high degree of perfection, is put bea 
yond difpute by the exact computation of their year *3*5 
by their calculation of eclipfes, both lunar and folar *7 ; 
and alfo by their conje€tures concerning the appearance 
of comets ***, Their progrefs in other {ciences cannot be 
afcertained with any degree of certainty, But what. 
ever might be the learning of the ancient Egyptians, 
it was confined chiefly to the ecclefiattical body ; who 
involved it in fymbols and allegories, which they un- 
riddled only to thofe that were initiated into their 
myfteries **. And, after all, until it had been refined 
by flowing through Grecian channels, it feems to hare 
been, like their Nile, but a muddy ftream. 


‘Waar is acquired with difficulty is much prized. 
‘The Grecian fages, who travelled into gypt, were 
obliged to remain there for many years, and to go 
through progreffive degrees of initiation, before they 
could obtain accefs to the arcana of the priefts *#%, 
They, therefore, fet great value upon the fecrets com= 
municated to them; and kept up the high reputation 
of /Egyptian learning, after their own country was 
furnithed with more precious treafures of feience. 


430. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. cvii. cix. Diod. Sieul lib. i. p. 73. 
Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 757. edit. fup. cit. 

‘43%. Td. ibid. 

43% Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p.46. ‘The Egyptians computed their year 
‘at three bundred and fixty-five days, and one fourth, (Id. ibid.) or fix Lowry: 
within twelve minutes of the computation of Sir Ifaac Newton. 

433- Ibid. Biblioth. lib. i. p. 73- 434. Id. ibid, 

435- Clem. Alexand, Strom, lib. v. p- $66, edit. Paris. 

436+ Strabo, Geog. Jib. xvii. p. 806, Clemens Alex. fup. cit, Be 
Porphyr..et Jamblic, in Pit. Pytiag. 
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TL Vat of being able to pee: BES 
the moft eminent Grecian philofophers *’, and flat 
tered by the adulation of that haughty i prefump- 
tuous people, the Egyptian priefts arrogated to them- 
felves and their venerable nation the invention of the 
whole circle of the fciences***; of Letters or Alpha- 
betic Charaéters*°, by which only {cience can be reas 
dily communicated ; and the ordination of every civil 
and facred inftitution. They firft ereéted temples to 
the Gods, appointed feftivals, and practifed divination 
by oracles and otherwife *°. They had fent out co- 
Tonics into all countries, and civilized the human race; 
by communicating, along with the elements of the arts 
and fciences, their maxims of religion and governs 
ment *", 





TaesE 


437- Strabo, ubi fup. 

438. Diod. Sicul, Bidviotb, Wb. i. p. 63. 439. Td. ibid. 

440. Herodotus, Hiforior. lib. ii. cap. iv. Ivili, bxxxiii, Divination 
had attained fuch perfection among the A2gyptians, through the inges 
muity of prieftoraft, that oracular refponfes were not delivered by any 
human’ being, but apparently by the Divinity confulted. (Id. ibid.) 
Th what manner this was contrived we are left to conje@ture; the ve 
nerable hiftorian (who alone could have given as genuine information 
on the fubje@) having only told us, that i¢ was done in different 
ways. (Herodat. ubi fap.) Two of thofe ways we can difcover, 
with a degree of certainty. ‘The gyptians, we know, had oval fta- 
ues, ‘That of Memnon has become proverbial, Thefe ftatues were 

"of the Colofieal kind; and, as they were hollow, could eafily admit the 
) <\. priclts within them. ‘Thus the Gods might feem to fpeak. We have 

alfo reafon to believe, that the prophetic anfwer was often delivered 
without any vilible reprefemtation ; by a voice iffuing, with awful for 
Jemnity, from the profound gloom of the AEgyptian temples; while fae 
cred pomp, and holy {ymbols, impreffed upon the minds of the people 
the immediate prefence of the Deity. 
4a. Herodot. Bb. ii. et Diod, Sicul. lib. i, paffim. The attachment of 
the Abgyptiins to their own country, and their averfion again{t inter« 
courfe with forcigners, contradict their pretenfions to extenfive coloni- 
Truth will not permit fs to tank the Chaldeans or Hebrews 
2 the number of their emigrants; yet thefe they claimed. 
Diod. Sicul. lib. i- p. 24, 73.) ‘The ABgyptian leaders, who condudted 
golonies into Greece, feem to have been violently expelled : (Herodot, 
‘ Ti, 











Turse pretenfions have been too fully admitted-by 
writers both ancient and modern ; but efpecially by the 
early and latter Grecks. The wife and learned Strabo 
allows only to the Aegyptians the invention of geo- 
metry “*; while he afcribes to the Phoenicians the 
invention of arithmetic, the art of keeping 

or regifters of mercantile tranfaCtions, and the difeo- 
very of the ufe of the pole-ftar in noGturnal naviga- 
tion *. ‘The Phoenicians, or Canaanites, have alfo a 
claim to the inyention of Letters; for before the ine 
yafion of Canaan by the Iraclites or Hebrews, Cade 
mus had carried the Phoenician alphabet into 
Greece **5 and we find in that country a city, which 
bore the name of Kirjath-fepher, or the City of igiees 
in more ancient times “*, 


Tas 


Jib. fi. cap. cleesi.) and mult have been conveyed in Phoenician vef 
fel. For the Egyptians appear to have been utterly i 
with navigation ill the reign of Sefoftris, and to have hadnothips om 
the Mediterranean before the reign of Pfammitichus, 

442. Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 757+ 443. 1d. ibid. 

444. The Arundelian or Oxford marbles, commonly called the Pax 
Yian Chronicle, (Epoch vii.) place the arrival of Czdmus in Greece r529 
‘years before the Chriftian xra ; and confequemtly twenty-nine;years bee 
fore the Ifraclites left Egypt, according to the Hebrew chronology, amd 
fixty-nine years before they pafled the river Jordan, ‘That Cadmnms 
brought the Phocaician alphabet into Grecee is not @ifputed; and al 
‘ancient chronologers place his arrival nearly as high as the Paring Lo ; 
Chronicle. Phir tae frm 

445» Jothua, chap. xv, ver, 1§. It is impoflible to fix the era of the /§ G fi 
invention, or rather w/e of Letters, 28 figns of rwords for it appears that 
biereginphic fymbots, among an ingenious people, naturally and imperecpth 
by, mould themfelves into elpbabetic charatiers. (Divine Legtion af 
Mofis, book iv. feet. iv.) Dr Warburton conjectures, that after 
if of Letiers became common in Egypt, the Agyptian priefts' 

2 (acred alpabel for feerecy. But from this epinion 1 mult diffent ; be 
caufe fymbalical bieroglyphicr, foon after they ceafed to be'of: gencral afc, 
(ifever they were fo) would become fo obfcure as to anfwer the pur 


‘pears by his eling (ib, Scape ew) ties tele 
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rongeft argument in ¢ Egyptian 


claim to the invention of letters is, That Mofes, foon 
after hisefcape with the Ifraelites out of AEgypt, having 
broken, in a pet, the two tables of the Law delivered 
to him by the Lorn, infcribed the Ten Command- 
ments on other two tables of ftone**. But Mofes 
might have learned the ufe of alphzbetic charac- 
ters, (if fuch he ufed) during his refidence in Ara- 
bia with Jethro his father-in-law, the prince and prieft 
of Midian **7; for the Midianites were merchants, 
and carried on in conjunétion with the Ifhmaelites, in 

early times, the trade between Syria and Egypt 
by land ***, as the Canaanites did by fea. 


THEsE reflections, my Lord, will prepare your 
mind for an account of the 


tions on the pillars ereéted by Sefoftris were in the fucred Letter: of 
Azypt. For on all Such monuments Dr. Warburton allows, and the 
Femains of Zgyptian obclitks prove, that bieroglyphics only were ine 
‘feribed. 

446. Exodus, chap. xexiv, ver. 27,28. 

447. Sir Maac Newton did not feruple to aferibe to the Midianites, 
the honour of inftructing Mofes in the art of writing. (Chronclegy 
f Ancient Kingdoms amended, p. 210.) But if Mofes, during his ftay in 
Arabia, with Jethro his father-in-law, did not acquire the ufe of ale 
phabetic writing, he was there inftruéted in matters of higher import. 
For when he approached Horeb or Orch, the Mountain of God, the 
Loxp appeared to him under the aes Beet (Exodus, chap. iii, 
‘ver, 12.) encouraged him to refeue the Hebrews from Aigyptian fer 
‘vitude; and gave him a Red, which is termed the Red of Ged, for the 
performance of Miracles. (Exodus, chap. iv. ver. 17—a1.) We 
alfo know, that Mofes profited by the counfels of Jethro; (Fxwdus, 
chap. xviii. ver. 17—27.) who appears to have been prince of great 
‘wifdom, and experience in human affairs; and, as a prielt, was no 
doubt profoundly tkilled in all the myftcries of religion, 

448. Gengis, chap. xxxvii, ver. 25—28. 
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Early State of Syria, and the Conquest of 
ParesTine by the HEsREws. 


UNDER the name of Syria I comprehend all that 
part of Lower Afia, which is bounded on the Eaft by 
the Euphrates and the Arabian Defert; on the Welt 
by the Mediterranean; and which extends, in a fouthe 
ern direétion, from the mountains Amanus and Tau- 
rus to Arabia Petrea and the northern frontier of 
Egypt, This delightful and fertile country, natu- 
rally abounding in palm-trees, yielding the choiceft 
dates, and producing by culture corn, wine, and oil, 
is agrecably diverfified with hills and vallies, and 
wathed in its whole extent by the fea; which, with 
refrefhing breezes from the mountains, Libanus and 
Antilibanus, whofe lofty fummits are frequently co~ 
vered with Inow, moderates the heat of the climate. 
Syria lies between the thirty-fecond and thirty-fe~ 
venth degrees of northern latitude, 


‘Wr the northern part of Syria, or Syria Proper, 
in the firft ages, we are utterly unacquainted. It ape 
pears to have been fubject to the Affyrian monarchs ; 
who, in conjunétion with other eaftern potentates, 
fometimes extended their dominion over the whole 
inland country, on both fides the river Jordan **, 
Hence Syria and Affyria are frequently confounded by 
the more ancient Grecian hiftorians and geographers. 


Bur of the fate of the central, and fouthern part of 
Syria, in early times, we are better informed than of that 
of any other region on the face of the giobe. Here we 
find men living, as nearly as poflible, in a flate of na= 
ture; without any legal inftitutions, under the fathers 


4AAg> Gener, chap, xiv. ver. E12. 
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“ ; 
of families and the heads of tribes **°: yet here we 
difcover no traces of that unfecling barbarifm, and 
‘brutal licentioufnefs, ‘which poets have feigned, and 
credulous hiftorians and philofophers adopted, con- 
cerning the manners of mankind in fuch a ftate. 
Here we find children obedient to their parents, and 
fervants to their mafters***; fubjeéts fharing with 
their chief al) deliberations refpeCting general inte+ 
reft***; leagues folemnly ratified, and faithfully 
obferved *5*; marriages contraéted from love, and 
from family connection ***; the fanétity of mattimo- 
nial engagements held in the higheft reverence *** 5 
the lofs of female virtue thought worthy of death**°s 


450. Gencfs, chap, xiii —xxxiii. paflim, 

St. Genefis, chap. xxiv, palim, 

Asa. Genefs, chap. xxilii. ver. 13—165 

453. Genefs, chap. xxi, ver.22—32. 

454 Gengfr, chap. xxiv. xxix. paffim, 

455. Gene chap. xx, ver. 3—16. chap, xxvi. ver. 7—11, Tr is 

remarkable, that, in all thefe tranfations, the various Syrian tribes 
@ifesvered more confidence, and a higher fenfe of honour, than He 
Hebrews, who dwelt among them; though the Hebrews regarded 
themfclves as the peculiar people of God, and had received affurances 
to that purpofe. They wanted faith in man, whatever they might 
have in God; and feemed ever willing to proftitute their wives, rather 
than fufferin their own perfons. The fpecch of Abimelech to Imac 
is truly memorable. aac, like his father Abraham, had faid that 
his teife was his /ifers “ left the men of the place thould kill him for 
+ Rebetab, becanfe the was fair to loot upon. And it came to pafs, that 
“ Abimelech, king of che Philiftines, poked out at a window, and 
© faw Misc porting with Rebitoh bis wife. And Abimelech called 
© Yase, and Soran meney oe and how faideft thou, 
+ She is my /ffer?’—And Mane faid unto him, * Let Zie for ber? — 
« And Abimelech faid, ‘ What is this thou haft done unto as?—One of 
™ the people mightightly have lain with’ thy wife, and thew foouldeft 
© have brought guiltinehs upon ws.’ And Abimeléch charged all the peo» 
* ple, fiying, * He that toucheth this man, or his wife, thall farcly 
© be put to death.” (Gewe/is, chap, xevi. ver, 7—=21.) If difpofed to 
difplsy the bafenefs of the Hebrews, I might.exhibit their perfidious 
giuclty in. regard to the Shechemites ; (Gengis, chap. xxxiv, pallim.) 
‘But itis better to draw a veil over fuch horrid tranfa@ions. 

456. Gener, chap. xxxviii. ver, a4. - mt 
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as a crime that called for the | 
vengeance of Heaven **7, 


In Syria, during thofe early times, we fee Religion 
appearing in its moft amiable and fimple form: one 
Gop, the creator of all things, every where adored 
without images, altars, or an eftablifhed priefthood ** 5 
equal purity in faith and worfhip, principle and prac- 
tice. But in proportion as wealth and luxury in- 
creafed among the Syrian tribes, their religion grew 
more fenfual. Like all eaftern nations, they became 
addidted to the worthip of the Heavenly Bodies #*; 
and prieftcraft employed images, and the whole appa- 
ratus of delufive fuperitition to attraét the devotion of 
the people **°. 


Corruption of manners (as it ever has, and ever 
will) neceffarily followed the corruption of religion ; for 
corrupt religion can find an apology or an expiation 
for every crime that does not clath with its own inte- 
refts. The manners of the Syrians accordingly appear 
to have been deeply corrupted, when Mofes led the 
Hebrews toward their frontiers ***; and to have cori- 
tinued fo, in confequence of the corruptions of reli- 
gion, for almoft two thoufand years***. Their idola~ 
trous fuperftition fan@tified every licentious vice**, 
and drew into its vortex even the Hebrews them- 
{elves **; though fet apart to preferve the worthip of 


457. Genefis, chap. xx. ver. 3—7. 458. Genefic, chap. xiv, et feq- 

459» Deuteronumy, chap. xvii. vet. 3. 

460. Selden, de Diis Syris, paflim. They feem to have had, as carly: 
asthe days of Mofes, moveable tabernacles, voral tues, and what~ 
‘ever could impofe upon the credulity of the vulgar. 

Abx. Leviticur, chap, xviii. ver. 6—26. Niembers, chap. xxv. ver. I, 40 


462. Lucian, de Syr. Dea. 1463. Td. aid. ¢ 
464. Numbers, chap. xv. ver. %. Deuteronomy, chap. xxii. ver. 
16, 47. Fuilger, chap. ii, wer. 13. Samuel, cap. vis ven 5. § fod 
+ enc anand ice a 
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PARTL ge God. without the ufe of idols, and entrenched 





within multifarious ceremonies. 


MitTon, whofe learning was as great as his genius, 
has given a ftriking defcription of the old Syrian Gods3 
in which poetry is made fubfervient to hiftorical truth. 
The geographical delineation is highly beautiful and 
picturefque; and it is, on the whole, a juft and highly- 
finithed piture. 


« Firft Moxoen, horrid King! befmear’d with blood 
“ Of human facrifice, and parents’ tears ; 
« Though for the noife of drums and timbrels loud 
“ Their children’s cries unheard, that pa/i’d through fire 
* To this grim idol *s, Him the Ammonite 
* Worfhip’d in Rabba and her watery plain ; 
“In Argob, and in Bafan, to the ftream 
“ Of utmoft Arnon, 


Next Cuemos, th’ obfcene dread of Moab’s fans 

From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 

* Of fouthmoft Abarim ; in Hefbon 

« And Horonaim, Sihon’s realm, beyond 

The flow’ry dale of Sibma, clad with vines ; 

« And Elealé, to the Afphaltic pool : 

“ Pzor his other name **, 

« With 
465. Moloch is thought by the Rabbins to have been Saturn. (Black« 
‘well’s Mytho!. Letter X.) And the idol here alluded to by Milton, 
Seems to be that of the Carthaginian god, to whom Diodotus gives (he 
mame of Kroner, or Saturn. (Diod. Sical. lib. xx. p. 756, edit. fup. cit.) j 
To this god, whofe worthip was brought from Syria to Carthage, hu- 
man facrifices were profufely offered in times of public calamity; (Id. 
ibid. et Jultin. lib. xviii. cap. vi.) but efpecially male cbiléres, who 
‘were offered at all times. (Diod. Sicul. wbifup.) The idol ftood 
with extended, but declining arms, in the a& of receiving; fo that, 
when the human viétim was prefented to him, it dropt down into a 
devouring furnace. (Id. ibid.) A fimilir defcription of the idol 
‘Moloch is given by Selden, de Diis Spr. Syntag. i. cap. vi. 

466. This god is called Beal-Peor by Moles; (Numbers, chaps xxv. 
‘ver. .) that isthe Zerd Peon. For Bel of Baal, which fignifies Lord, 
‘was a common title of honour added by the Eaftern nations to the 

Proper 






wee 
“ With thefe came they, who from the bordering flood 

* Of old Euphrates, to the brook that parts 

«« Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 

“ Of Baacim and Asutarorn 4% ; the/e male, 

“ Thefe feminine. : 


“ AstoreTH, whom the Phoenicians called 
“ AstartE, Queen of Heaven! with crefcent horns ; 
“ To whofe bright image nightly, by the Afoon, . 


proper names of all the celeftial Gods; but applied, without any proper 
name, to the Sun; (Servius, ad Virg. Afniad. lib. i, ver. 733.) when 
held up to the idolatry of the people us the Supreme Deity, the Lord, 
or Xing of Heaven; in the fame manner as the Moow was worfhipped 
as the Queen of Heaven. 

Poor feems have been the fame with the Egyptian Bacchve, or the 
Sux confidered as the principle of generation, In Egypt, xt the feltival 
of Bacchus, women walked in proceflion, carrying obfceae imagess 
fo ingenioufly framed, that the very nerves of the virile member were feem 
te move, while the wanton females fung the praife of the genial God, 
(Herodot. lib. i. cap.xlvili.) And the daughters of Moab appear to 
hiave'been employed in fone fach lafcivious feltival, when they enticed 
the Ifraclites, under Mofes, to commit whoredom with them, and to 
worthip Prox. (Numbers, chap. xxv. ver. 1, 2, 3.) Grotius (ad 
Desteron. cap. iv. ver. 3.) thinks the name of this God exprefive of the 
Sirfual part of male nature, as Acurxopite, oF Venus, was of the motions 
of female lewdne/s in the organ of generation. 

47. The Baaram, or Lerdi, were the Hot of Heaven, or the Com 
Uefial Hierarchy, under the government of Baat, their Supreme Lerd, 
or King. To fome of thofe were given male, and to others female names, 
according to the reputed qualities of the Spiritual intelligences, by 
which the feveral planets were thought to be animated. Ax Ta- 
nor was the gencral title for the female planets, as Bastia was for the 
mole and it appears to have been applied individually alike to the pla- 
net Vewus and to the Moon, both having a real, or imaginary tcla- 
tion, to fomale natures to the qualities which lead to enjoyment, and 
thofe that are effential to propagation. To the Meon, however, was 
sid fuperior honour, becaufe of her fuperior influence and effulgence = 
‘he reigned as Queen, and divided with her Lard the empire of the 
heavens, while both {uperintended the affairs of the earth. ‘This was 
the chief article in the popular creed of the Syrian nations. 

‘468. In the form of a crzfieat; to reprefent the appearance of the 
‘Moo during her increas, the fetival of the Goddefs being at Full 
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“# Sidonian virgins paid their vows and fongs= 
& In Sion alfo not unfung, where ftood — « 
«« Her temple on th” offtnfive mountain, built 

« By that wxorious king #9, whofe heart, though large, 
« Beguil’d by fair idolatreffes, fell ‘ 
* To idols foul. 


« Tramnuz, 
 Whofe annual wound in Lebanon alhi’d 
« The Syrian damfels to lament his fate 
“ Tn amorous ditties all a fummer’s day ; 
While finooth Adonis from his native rock 
* Ran purple to the fea, fuppofed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded 47°, ‘The love tale 

« Infested 





469. The wife Solomon, who built and dedicated the famous Tem= 
ple of Jerufalem to xe God, the Creator of the Univerfe; yet, who 
alfo built in its neighbourhood, temples to moft of thé Syrian deities; 
and, among others, one to Aswtaxurrn. (1 King: chap xi. vers §—22) 
‘The worhhip of this Goddefs, which carly drew afide the chofen peoples 
(Gudger, chap. ii. ver. 13) was peculiarly “attradive to the women. 
‘They conlidercd the Queen of Hevven as the caufe of all their felicity, 
and obftinately perfitted in worlhipping her, (Seremizb, chap, aliv. 
‘ver, 17, 18,19.) Living in a lund of fuperftition and fenfuality, they 
were difguited at the idea of a folitary Gods they wanted a female tute 
dary Deity, a divine Patronfi, a Wife for the Loa. 

479. OF this annual mourning for a wewnded Gai, which prevailed 
in vatious countries, Vollius has given the moft fatisfa@ory explicae 
tion. He conjetures, that the lamentations for Thamueue, or the Sux 
dn bis Beauty, were occafioned by the retiring of that luminary toward 
the northern regions after the fummer-folllice, (when thofe lamentax 
‘ions were made) and the confequent wound to vegetable and animal 
life. (Hip. Idetat. lib. ii. cap. v.) Hence exclaims another learned 
antiquarian, “ No wonder the /efi of this Avow 1 Should be loudly lam 
% mented in AMfyria, in Egypt, in Phoenicia, and im al! the countries 
“ tinglured with their fuperflitions : or that his return 10. impregnate the 
© world with genial vigour thould be welceaed with the bighef demanfiram 
tions of joy. With whom fhould Vewvs, the /e/ceptive power of gene 
“ration, be in love? —Whole abjence thould foe mourn, when he goes @ 
bunting through the monflerr of the Zorta.c, and approaches too-near 
© the frozen Bear, but this mighty fource of Life and Love?” (Blackwell, 
Mythol: Lett. xvii.) The reddening of the river Adonis, ot of ‘Tham~. 
S00, at the annual mourning for his wound, though heightened fates 






3 Thine a epee ht 
‘© Whole Wanton paflions in the facred porch 
« Ezekiel faw*7 ; when, by the vifion led, 
+ Hiseye furvey'd the dark idolatried 
* Of alienated Judaln 


Next came oné, 
“ Dagon his name; fea-monfter, upward man, 
“ And downward fifh 47? ; yet had his temple high 
 Rear’d in Azorus; dreaded through the coaft 
“ Of Paleftine, in Gath, and Afcolon, 
“* And Accoron, and Gaza’s frontier bounds. 
“ Him follow’d Rison 473, whofe delightful feat 
Was fair Damafcus*7*; onthe fertile banks 
Of Abbana end Pharphar, lucid ftreams+75.’* 


Tux 


inivacie by prichteraft, proceeded from a natural caus (Lucian, Syr. 
Dia, and Maundrel, ‘Journey from Aleppo to Ferufalem.) 

471. See Exehicl, chap. viii. ver. 13. He afterward deftribes the 
idolatries of Judah in language too highly coloured for any page but 
that of Holy Writ. I hall, however, tranferibe the moft chafte paf- 
fages, for thé purpofes of illuflration. “ She (Judah) doted upon the 
“ Affyrians, her neighbours, captains and rulers, clothed mot gorge~ 
 oaily; horfemen riding upon horfes, all of them defirable young 
“ men ; girded with girdles upon their loins, excceding in dyed attire 
* upon their beads, oll of them princes to look to, after ihe maniter of the 
4 Babylonians of Childea, Aud as foon as the faw them with her eyes, 
“ fhe doted upon them, and fent meffengers unto them into GHaldeas 
“and the Babylonians came to her into the bed of love, and defiled 
her with their whoredom. Yet the multiplied her whoredoms; in 
\ calling to remembrance the days of her youth, whetein the played 
the harlot in the land of Aigypt.” Enel. chap. xxiii. ver. 12—19. 

472. Dagon, like his idol, sppears to have been a compound deity, 
fllegorically defcriptive uf the plenty yiclled by the land und Joa to which 
his worthippérs were equally indebted for their fubfiftence. he word. 
read employed by Milton, in Speaking of this and other idols, is the 
natural confequence of his reprefenting the Heathen Godsas Devils, 

473. Of Rimmon, we koow no more than what the poet has exe 


prefied. re 

474. Damafeus, like ell places where niankind can find plentiful 
_fubfiftence, appears very early to have been a city ; for we find, that the 
Ateward of the houfe of Abraham was Eliezer of Damafeus.” Garsf, 
‘chap. xv. vera. 

_AIS- Paradife Left, book i. he Spree ad fone rs 
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PART I. ey, - -. e 
| Farr ‘THE corrupt religion of the Syrian nations, with the 


confequent corruption of manners, furnifhes the beft 
” apology that can be offered for the violent, and unpro- 
voked invafion of their country, by the Hebrews. 
For if we admit that the Deity ever miraculoufly in- 
terpofes in human affairs, or fanétions proceedings 
contrary to the laws of moral juftice, the ftrongeft call 
for fuch interpofition muft be the extirpation of a 
bloody and fenfual idolatry ; the nurfe of every licen- 
tious vice, and the parent of unnatural crimes *”°. Mo- 
fes, however, makes {mall ufe of this argument, as an 
incentive; but perpetually reiterates to the cho/en peo~ 
ple, the promife made by the Lorn to Abraham, their 
venerable anceftor, and to the patriarchs Iaac and Ja- 
cob*7’, of all the land on both fides the river Jordan, 
and from mount Lebanon to the A'gyptian border. 
Having found too little zeal in the hearts of that .peo- 
ple for the pure religion which he had promulgated 
to them, to reft his hopes of fuccefs on their zeal for 
the deftruction of idolatry, though his fears were many 
left they fhould become infected with it, he held up to 
them, along with the promi/e,of the Lorn, renewed 
in their prefence, the beauty and fertility of the deftined 
country 4, And he fed them with its fpoils. 


Mysreri0us, as it may feem, this defirable coun- 
try was promifed to the feed of Abraham before the 


feribed by Milton. The moft diftinguifhed of thefe was Mettcan- 
tvs, by the Greeks called the Phenicien Hercules; feemingly one of 
the titles of the Sux, the tutelary God of Tyre, (Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 
xiv.) and the Patron of bold Adventure. Sce Selden de Diis Syr. Syntag, 
ii, cap. vii. 

476. Leviticur, chap. xviii. ver.2—30. chap. xx. ver. 2,3. Dextero- 
omy, chap. xii. ver. 3 

477- Desteronomy, chap. i. vet. 8. a3. chap. iv. ver. 37, 38. chap. 
‘wii. ver. 1.8. chap. ix. ver. 5. chap. xvii, vor. 14. chap. xxxi. ver. 7. 

478. Dewteronemy. chap. viii. ver. 7,8, 9- A land of hills and val- 
Jeys, abounding in fountains and brooks; and producing wheat, bar~ 
ley, grapes, olives, figs, and other choice fruit. Id. ibid, 

inha- 
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t ANC NT EUROPE | 
inhabitants had become idolaters*”° ; and a prophetic 
* eurfe had been denounced againft them, before they 

‘were a people *°. How wonderful are the councils of 

Heaven !—but in nothing revealed to man, fo won- 

derful, as in the predilection of the AZo? High for the 

Hebrew nation **. 


Tus, my Lord, am I naturally led to bring under 
your view this ancient people. ‘The early part of 
the hiftory of the Hebrews you will find related in the 
firft book of Mofes***, and with a fimplicity and mi« 


479 Gensfir, chap. xii, ver. t—7. That the Canaanites were not 
then idolatets appears in the fubfequent chapters. 

480, Gengfis, chap. ix. ver.24—27. “And Noah awoke from hie 
* wine, and knew what his younger fon had done unto him; and he 
 faid, Curfed be Canaan !—a forvant of fervants thal he be unto his bre« 
“thren, And he faid, Blifed be the Lord Ged of Shem !—and Canaan 
& foa'lbe bis Jervant. God thall enlarge Jupheth ; and He foall dwell in 
6 the tents of Shem, and Canaan foal be bis forvant.” (Id, ibid.) The 
‘Hebrews were a branch of the potterity of Shem. 

481. Dr. Warburton denies this predilection ; (Divine Legation of 
Mefes, book v. fect. i.) and boldly afferts, that «to pretend they were 
© cbofen as favourites is both tinjuft and abfurd.” (Id.ibid ) But, in fo 
faying, he impeaches the veracity of the facred hiflorian. For Moles 
exprefaly tells the Ifraclites or Hebrews, “ becaufe the Lop loved thy 
« fathers, therefore, he cbefe their fecd after them and brought thee out 
« jn his fight, with his mighty power, out of Zigypt :—to drive out 
« nations from before thee, greater and mightier than thon; to bring 
& thee in, to give thee their land for an inheritance.” (Deuteronomy, chap. 
iy, ver 37,38.) ‘The Loxn,” adds he, “did not fet bis leve upon 
yous nor choofe you, becanfe ye were more in number than any peo 
& ples but detaufe the Lop loved you, and becaule be woud tee: the oath 
which br bad fecorn unto yourfathers.” (Dewteronmy, chap vii. ver. 
758.) He afterwards tells us, that “when the Most Hight divided 
to the nations their inberitance; when he <parated the fons of Adam, he 
« fet the bounds of the people according to the number of the Children 
4 of Mracl ; for acob 11 the lat of His inberitance. He kept him as the 
apple of bis ge” with fuch affection, “ a3 ax eagle flere over ber 
young.” (Deuteron. chap. xxvii. ver.8—11.) Yet the Iiraclites, we 
fare told, (ver, 20.) were “ avery /reward generation, children in whom 
© quas mo faith |” 

K2 nutencfs 
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mutenefs that bear the ftrongeft marks of truth; fet- 
ting afide all regard to that divine infpiration, which is 
fuppofed to have guided the pen of the facred hiftorian. 
‘To the facred page I mutt alfo refer you, for an account 
of the fojourning in Agypt, and wonderful deliver- 
ance of the Ifraclites or Hebrews fram Aigyptian fer~ 
vitude, in confequence of a multitude of miracles“? 
for their wanderings in the Arabian defert, where they 
were fupernaturally fupplied with food, during the 
term of forty years‘**; and for the awful manifefta- 
tion of the Divine Prefence *** at Mount Sinai or Ho- 
reb**; where the Lorp had firft appeared to Mofes, 
under the /ymbol of Tine, in the bu/b burning, yet nst 


confumed**?, 


TueEsé I leave theological writers to difplay and ine 
veftigate. For they partake too much of the marvel- 
lous to be fubmitted to the cool enquiries of the philo- 
fophic hiftorian; who js bound to reconcile to the laws 
of nature and probability every circumftance he relates, 
or to expofe it as falichood and impofture. It was 
dangerous to approach too near the Mount *": I fhall, 


483. Gen. chap. xxxix.—]. Exod. chap. i —xiy. 

434. Exod, chap, xvi. xvii. Devteron. chap. v. ver.6.12. 

485. The words of the faered hiftorian enly can do jultice to the 
Sebje&. “ And it came to pafson the third day in the morning, that 
#¢ here were thunders and Tightnings, and « thick ¢lom! upon the Mount, 
# and the woice of the trumpets exceeding loud; fo that all che people 
in the camp trembled. And Mofes brought out the people out of the 
“ comp to meet with God ; and they flod at the ncther part of the Mount. 
# And Mow Sinai was altogether on a fimoke, becaute the Lonp defended 
« upon itin vinx :— and the fmoke thereof afcended as the /mole of @ fur 
* nace, and the gubsle Mount quaked greatly. And when the voice of the 
« trumpet founded Jong, and waxed louder and louder, Mofesfpake, and 
“Gop anfivered bim by Vance.” Exodus, chap. xix, ver. 17, 18, 19. 

486. Compare Exed, hap. xix. ver- 16—19. with Desteran. chap, 

Sy. ver, 15, 12, 1%, 487, Exed. chap. iii. ver 1-6, 

488. Feet, chap. xix. ver. 2x, “ And the Loo faid unto Mofes, 
Go down and charge the people, Jeft they break through junto the 
* Jone tee 0d penny of than port” Id. ibig. 





theree 


therefore, keep at a reverential diftance, scien: aintais 
@ profound filence, in regard to this, and other facred 
tranfaGtions conneéted with it. But the inftitutions 
of Mofes, the illuflrious Hebrew legiflator, demand 
* my attention as an obferver of the progrefs of human 
affairs, and of the rife of civil and religious eftablifh- 


ments. 


Iw the meantime, I muft obferve, that Syria conti- 
nued divided, as formerly, into a number of fmall 
kingdoms, when Jofhua, the Hebrew general, pafled 
the river Jordan at the head of a mighty hoft *%, 


THE conquett of Paleftine, by this tremendous war- 
rior, being circumftantially related in the Scriptural Book 
that dears his name**°, I thall here only mention, in ge- 
neral terms, the ifluc of his enterprize. The heads of 
the Syrian kingdoms, principalities or townfhips, hay- 
ing-chofen no common leader, nor digefted any regu- 
Jar plan of defence, though they knew the Hebrews 
had been long hovering on their frontier, feveral of 
thofe petty kingdoms, on both fides Jordan, were fub- 
dued, and the inhabitants put to the fword, before any 
league was formed for oppofing the cruel invaders**. 
At laft, however, threatened with utter extirpation, a 
general alliance was concerted among the remaining 
kings between Jordan and the fea**; but Jofhua,. by 
forced marches, falling twice unexpeétedly upon the 
‘combined army; routed it with great flaughter*?. And 
the yidtorious Hebrews fettled in the fouthern part of 

Syria *4, fill known by the name. of Paleftine. - : 


¥89. Fofbua, Chaps iii: iv. 
~ 490. See Fotis, chap. vi—xii, 
49%. Dasteran. chap. is iti, Fofbua, chap. vivit. vil. 
49%. Fofoua, chap. ix. ver. 1,2. chap. xi. ver. IJ. 
493+ Fofbuay chap. x. ver. 8, 9. chap. xi. ver. 7, 8, a 
494+ Fofoua, chap. xi. ver. 16—23- 
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‘In fhe centre of the coaft of Syria, between the 
‘mountains of Libanus and the Mediterranean Sea, 
ftood Sidon and Tyre; the two firit feats of com- 
merce and naval power. To the narrow territory, 
belonging to thefe two famous cities, the Greeks gave 
the name of Phoenice, or Phoenicia, apd to the inha- 
bitants that of Phoenicians. But they, and the people 
of the interior country, were called Canaanites by the 
Hebrews *’, And we learn from the facred records, 
that, when Jofhua led the Ifraclites into the promifed 
land, and attempted utterly to deftroy the people of 
the neighbouring diftriéts, he made no attack upon 
Great Zidon or Strong Tyre*®; yet many refpectable 
writers, both ancient and modern, refer the founding 
of Tyre to a later age; becaufe no mention is made 
of it in the poems of Homer. But Herodotus was 
better informed on this fubje& #7. 


I wow return to the inftitutions of Mofes. This 
extraordinary man having refcued the Hebrew nation 
from Aigyptian fervitude, and conducted them into the 
Wildernefs of Sinai ***, in Arabia Petra, there pro- 
mulgated a body of laws **°; which, though the moft 


ancient upon record, contain the foundeft maxims of 
legiflative wifdom. 


495+ Numbers,chap. xii ver 29. “ The Canaaaites dwell by the 
© fa, and by the coatt of Jordan.” Id. ibid. 

496. Fofiwa, chap. xix. ver 28, 29. 

497. Herodot. Hiftriar. lib. ii. cap. zliv. 

498. Exodus, chap xiii—xix. ‘There is fomething very like carnal 
policy in the reafon affigned for the Mraclites taking this route. “ And 
“ it came to pafs, when Pharaoh had let the people go, that God led 
“them nat through the way of the Philiftines, alibough shat was mear 
“ for God faid, < Left peradventure the prople repent when they fee war, 
* and they return to Lgypt But Gad led the people about, through the 
© way of the wilderme{s” Exodus, chap. xiii. ver. 17, 18. 

499. Exedus, chap. x1-—xxxiv, 


Four 









- "Foun atutesin the Mofic code, “Thon hale ot 1 
kill; thou halt not /eal; thou thalt not bear faife 
 witne/s 5 thou fhalt not commit adultery *°°;” compre- 
prehend, in few words, the elements of univerfal ju- 
rifprudence. For, although different legiflators have 
decreed different penalties for the offences they prohi- 
bit, they have formed the bafis of Criminal Law among 
all civilized nations, ancient and modern. Varied in 
their application by circumftances, but unaltered in 
their objeét, they are as effential to the good order of fo- 
ciety, as the four elements to the fyftem of nature. 


Tuese ftatutes were clofely connected with the 
worfhip of on God, whofe will impofed them‘, 
and who probibited the corrupting u/e of images; with 
reverence for the name of that God, to ftrengthen the 
obligation of an oath, and infpire pious awe; with 
refpeél to parents, the natural foundation of all civil 
fubmiffion ; with an admonition againft covetoufne/s, 
the contagious root of violence and injuftice ; and with 
the religious obfervance of one day in the week*™, fet 
apart for reft, recollection, and facred duties. 

00. Exod. chap. xx. ver. 13-16. Ss 

‘sor. In faying that the <il/ of God impofed thefe ftatutes, fo necef 
fary to the welfare of the human race, I mean no arbitrary will, or will 
merely imperative; but that conflituting will, which regulated Monat Fit 
mess, and implanted in the Luman brespt the fenle of difterning that Fitnefs. 
‘The Will of God, thus explained, is the fame with Mos at Frrnzss, 
which the Moral Serfe was given to recegnif. Every Legilator, there> ~ 
fore, who inftitutes ordinances calculated for the happinefs of mankind, 
may be faid, in philofophic language, to have a jaf! claim to Divine um 
thority. Hence an inguifitive and fagacious hiftorian (Diod. Sicul. 
Biblioth. lib. i. p. 48.) ratiks Mofes among the illuftrious ancient Le~ 
gillators, who had ffrted their right t2 fuch authority ; either, remarks 
he, (ibid.) becawl they believed their law: tohave fomething divine in them, 
fox buman geal ; or becauie they fuppefed the people would be more obfer~ 
‘vant of them, from their veneration for the Ged that was thought to have 
framed them. — ‘ 

goa. Exod, chap. xx, ver. 3=17. 
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~ PARTI Ta Mofaicinfticutions alfocontain the moft earlyfyf 
‘ tem of ecclefiaftical polity of which hiftory has furnifhed 
ma us with any particulars. There we find a Hebrew tribe 
" conftituted into a facred order, asin Bgypt, for the 
miniftration of holy things*®. But te the worthip af 
God, and to trefpaffes conneéted with that worfhip and 
its various ceremonies, the official authority of the 
Hebrew priefts and Levites was confined °°. They 
had no concern in fecular affairs 5 in the adminiftra- 
tion of civil juftice, or jn public deliberations’. 
Thefe were committed to the Elders or fenators of the 
feveral tribes*°*, The Levites had not even a fhare 
, in the divifion of the Promifed Land ‘7; bat a certain 
number of citjes, ia the territory of each feoular tribe, 
I were afligned them, in addition to the emoluments ary 
fing from the numerous facrifices and offerings annu- 
ally made or devoted to the Lorp'*. Thus difs 
perfed through the whole land, the Levites became 
every where the guardians of that religion by which 
ie fubGiited ‘°° ; and the cflablithment of which, as 
T thal] 


503. Exed. chap, xvviil. xxix. throughonts chap. xl. ver. 12—r5, 
Ervitions, chap. vii, ver.6—26. Deateron chap. + ver.9. chap, xviii 
er. TS. 

$74. See the book of Levitiaw throughout. 

505. Toid, 

-~ 506, Devteron. chap. xxxi, ver. 9. Mofes, who had foen the abufes 
of facerdotal power jg Egypt, wilely {eparated the ecclefialtical from 
the civil juriflidtion He, therefore, delivered one copy of the Law to 
the Levites, who had the cognizance of holy things; and onc to the 
Elders, who had the fyperintepdance of civil affairs. See ulfo Devter, 
chap. xvi ver. 38." Judges hhalethon make thee, trpuybout all thy tribes; 
* and they thall judge the people with jut judgment.” Id. ibid. 

507 Donteren, chap, xviii. yer) 2, 

508. Numbers, chap, xxxv. ver. QeB. fLviticus, chap. vemxxvii, 
eae chap. xviii. ver. 3.4, $+ 

899 The Mefuic religion fers to haye had little peculjar to it, but 
she doSrine of the Usrry of the Deity publicly ineukated. Its Fefi- 
woh aud Ceremonies were chiefly borrawed, with fome variation, from 
fhe Egyptian workhip; (Divine Legation of Mofes, book iv, feét. vi.) 

and 
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I fhall thew, was the great objet of Mofes, the Viee- 
gerent of God, in framing his laws, 


But what is truly fingular, we find not in the Mo= ° 


faic inftitutions, either ecclefiaitical or civil, any refee 
rence toa Future State of Rewards and Punifhments, 

~ fo zealoufly inculeated by Heathen legiflators *°, This 
omiffion has been confidered by an oracle in learning, 
and a dignitary of the church, as an inconteftable ar- 
gument for the divine origin of thofe inftitutions**" 5 
though in the eye of impartial reafon, it can only be re- 
garded as a proof of the political fagacity of the Hebrew 
legiflator. He was leading an obftinate people, through 
many dangers and difficulties, to the con-w -y promifed 
them by the Lorp; and any profpec? of a happy flatey 
beyond the grave, might haye relaxed their endeavours 
for attaining their earthly Canaan, 


Iw making this remark, I mean not to queftion the 
divine origin of the Mofaic inftitutions ; but to thew 
the folly of refling the proof of it on an omifion, which 
naturally leads to a different conclufion, I am eyen 
of opinion, that the Hebrews, both before and after 
the Exodus, believed in a future ftate, though all the 
promifes and threatenings in the Mofaic law are tem» 
poral; and that Mofes having placed them under the 
regal government of God, the my/leriou/ly vifible head 


cand its fymbals arc evidently ‘Zabian. They have all a reference to the 
seven great Cons estiat Bootes, orto the Figures ufed in the wer 
-of the Heavenly Bodie; but efpecially of the Sw. (Compare Exed, chap, 
xxv, xxvi. with Specie. Hit. Arab ap. Pocock.) And the rweryn 
Side of Protcserespoad eo te sinter hte Gas cen Gops of Gene 
tile antiquity. 

510, See Divine Legation of Mes, book ii. fe@, iii. and the autho= 
sities there cited. 

st. This is the fundamental, but paradoxical principle, 
which Warbarton's Divine Zegation of Mofet is Peary paca 
ain cadens fe i. ii, 

of 
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'PARTT. of their theocratic monarchy, did not think it neceffary 


to propound future rewards and punifhments, thefe 
being underitood to be ultimately awarded by their 
Heavenly King ***. Nor will it derogate from the di- 
vinity of Mofes’s miffion, to fay that he forbore to in- 
fift on fach rewards and ponithments for political rea~ 


+ fons, fuited to the circumftances of the people under 


512, The nature of the Hebrew government is little underftood. 
Te-wasa THeOCRACY, or aixed monarchy, under the fpiritwal and tem= 
poral government of God. Mbofes was his Minifler or Ficererent, Jor 
fhoa and the Judges maintained the fame charaGer; and the Kingywere 
‘only his Vicereys, invefted with the enfigns and the funétions of royalty. 
(See Divine Legation of Mojer, book v. fet and the pallages 
of Scripture there cited.) The manner in which the Divine Prefonce 
was to be manifefted, after the promulgation of the Law, and the erec~ 
tion of the Tabernacle, is thus deferibed by God himfelf. “ And let 
© them make mea SANCTUARY, that I may devell among thee, Accords 
“ ing to all that I fhew thee, after the fatter of the Taweawacce, 
and the pattern of all the inftruments thereof, even fo fhall ye 

4 And they Shall make an Anx of Shittim wood : tree cubits and an balf 
4 Slrall be the length thereof, anda cubit and a baif the breadth thereof. And 
thou Shalt overlay i# with pure gold; within and without thait thou 
overlay it, and ult mate upon it a Caown.of gold round about. And 
© thou foalt make a Menev-Se art of pure gold; two cubits and a balf hall 
be the length thereof, and a cubit ond a balf the breadth thereof. And 
show alt "mate Two CurnvBims of geld; of beaten gold thalt thou 
™ make them, in the two ends of the Mency-Szat. And make one 
+ Cuenws om one end, and the vier Cavavn on the other md, And the 
“Cuxsunmes thall fretch forth their cwings om high, covering the 
® Mency-Sear with sbeir wings 5 and their faces hall look one to ano~ 
«ther, Towards the Mercy-Sear thall the face: of the Curnusins 
“be, And thou thalt place the Mency-Sra7 above upon the Axx ; and 
© jn the ARK thou foalt put the Testimony. Andithere I will meet with 
% thee ; and 1 will commune with thee from above the Mra ty-Seat ; from 
between the two Creavaias, which are upon the Anx of the Tasti- 
“ scons 5 OF all things which I will give thee in commandment unto the 
“ Childeen of Ifratl.” (See Exedu:, chap. xxv. ver. 8—22.) “ And 












_" the Loxp faid unto Mofes, * Speak unto Aaron thy brother, that be 


“come qot at all times into the Hely Place within the Feil before the 
“ Mency-Seat, which is apon the Aux, that he die not; for J will 


“appear in the CxouD spon the Mexcy-Seat.”  Levitiew, chap. 
Bviver2 


“Tis 
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his conduét, and calculated to anfwer the primary end s j 
of that miffion ; the {peedy eftablifhment of the wor- ¢ dh | 
fhip of one God, in a land where idolatrous fuperfti- e 
tion had given birth to every crime that can difgrace 
human nature *, om 


Tue author of the Divine Legation, however, en- 
deavours to prove, that the Hebrews did not believe in 
a Future State before the Babylonifh Captivity***; and 
that Mofes intentionally concealed from them this im- 
portant truth, But if the Hebrews had been left 
by God to acquire the knowledge of a future ftate 
from other nations, they might furely have Jearned it 
from the Egyptians, among whom it had been taught 
from time immemorial*"*, And as the Lorp per- ; 
mitted Mofes to borrow from that people many religi- 
ous folemnities **’, we cannot believe that the doétrine 
of immortality; tlie hope moft congenial to the human 
foul, and the firmeft {upport of legiflation, when regu- 
lated by the meafures of ju/? and unju/?, could have 
been forbidden to be inculcated by the Deity. 


513. Detersn, chap. ix. ver. 5. chap. xii. ver. 30. This reprefenta 
tion of the manners of the Syrian nations, which I have hitherto confle 
dered as juft, was given, it muft be owned, by an hiftorian interefted to 
delineate them in the blackeft colours. But the Mofaic hiftory, though 
calculated to countenance the claim of the Hebrews to the Promifed 
Land, feeras to contain a faithful defcription of the Mate of govern- 
ment and manners iu Syria, from the time of Abrahant to that of 
Mofes. I therefore have not ferupled to quote it as found biftorical 
evidences in whatever regards the flate of Syria, and even of Egypt 
in early times. ‘The vices of the Hebrews are not fcreened, nar the 
virtues of other nations concealed by Mofes. 

‘5%4. See Warburton’s Divine Legation of Mofer, book vi. fo62 i. ii. ii, 

545+ Divine Legation of Mofes, book v. fey. “I thall shew,” fays 
‘he, “ that this emiffion was not accidental; but that, on the contrary, it 
was a digned omiffion:—and of a Tm1NG well known by bim (Moles) 
® to be of bigh importance to Society.” 1d. ibid. 

536. Divine Legation, book ii. fo. iv. 

1517. TA. book iv, fo. vis 
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PARTL ‘To maintain, therefore, that Mofes intentionally cone 
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SV tealed this doctrine, fo worthy of DivineGosdnefi, and 


éffential to the happinefs of mankind, is to reprefent 
him as a mete human politician ; the framer of areli- 
fiots fyfieni, which he propofed to eftablith by vio- 
letice, in cutting off from the oppreffled Hebrews all 
hopes but thofe of worldly advantages; ftimulating 
tlieni to aéts of blood, in order to defolate the land 
ifidt he had prefumptuoufly promifed them 5 and there 
t6 place 4 religion, which, though pure in principle, 
had its origin in impofture, and was founded by the 
fword. 


‘THE Mofaic inftitutions were diftinguifhed from afl 
Gthers by their promulgation, as well as by the emiffion 
of the doctrine of a Future States 


MA¥ ancient Legiflators publithed their ordinances 
under the ptetended fanétion of fome God. But Mofes 
is the Only ancient Legiflator, who ever promulgated a 
body of laws in the name of 6x Gop, the Creator f 
the Univerfz, and introduced them with an account of 
the beginning of all things*™*; the creation of the Hea- 

vena, 


818. Gongs, chap. i. Dr. Warburton attempts to form a diftindtion 
between Mofes as an Hiforian and as a Legiflater; (Divine Legation, 
book v.fed.¥.) but I can fee mb reafon for fuch diftin@ion, That 
portion of his hiftbty, which precedes the promulgation of ‘his laws, 
appeare obvioufly intended to facilitate their receptita. This the Doctor 
vis force, in fome inftances, to admit. And he pufhes the matter 
ten farther than is neceffary to eflablifh the point. For he tells ts, 
that Mofes, in relating the “ Hiftry of te Fall mentions only the ine 
\flrumint of the Agent, the Srxrenr; not the Agent himfelf, the Da- 
“vi And the reafon is plain,” adds he, “ there was a clefé com 
\ nexion between that agency and the dedfrine of a Future State ;” which, 
névoeding to the Doctor's hypothelis, Mofes laboured to conceal frofn 
“ the Hebrews, “ What but this,” alles he, “ could be the cau/é of the 
™ omifion?—When it is fo evident, that the daowledge of the grand enemy 
“of war welfare would have been the lilelief cure of IporaT xy; 35 
“ « teaching 


véns and the Earth; the formation of animals, both 
‘brute and rational; the infu/ion of the Haman Soul, 
and the origin of Natural and Mora! Evil*s to fay 
nothing of the tremendous figns of the Divine Prefencey 
manifefted to a whole people *°, 


But although the laws of Mofes, worthy of their ims 
puted author, difcover the deepeft wifdom, and abound 
with maxims of mild humanity, his inftructions ta the 
Tfraelites, on their approaching the Promifed Landy 
breathe fuch a cruel and fanguinary {pirit, as fills the 
heart with horror, Inftead of ordering them to expe}, 
or make flaves of the vanquithed inhabitants, according 
to the ungenerous practice of ancient Heathen nations, 
he commands them, when moft lenient, to flay every 
man and male child with the edge of the fword, and 
every woman who had known man, by lying with 
him ‘*; but of the people of the land more particue 
Jarly promifed, he orders them to cut off man, woman, 
and child, without diftinion of age or fex***, 


© teaching men to flew it a mere diabelical jljufign.” Diyine Legation of 
Mofis, book v. (68. ¥. 

‘Uf Moles could thus have cared mankind, or even the Hebrew mation, 
of their rage for idolatry, he acted a part equally week and wicked ip 
foncealing from them the cax/e of moral turpitude, the agency of the De 
‘nil, For the propenfity of the Hebrews to idolatry vexed him al] his 
life; and both he and his facceffors thed torrents of blood, that the 
People of Ged might be preferved from the idolatries of the Syrian na- 
tions, Nor were they ever cured of their {nordinate paflion for idols, 
‘until cheir return from the Babylonith 3 when, the learned 
prelate allows, (Divine Legation, book vi. fe& ii.) they had acquird 
the knowledge of the Author of Evil, and the dedrine of a Future State. 

$19. Geneis, chap. 8. tii. 520. Exadus, chap, xi. xx. 

2%. Numbers, chap. xxi. wer, 17,12. “ Now, therefore, kill every 
male among phe little ones, gpd kill every woman that hath knows 
man by lying with him; but aif the women children, that have net 
™ known aman by lying with him, hep alive for yourfelves.” 1d. ibid. 

522. Deuteron chap. xx. ver. 16,17. “That they teach you not to 
do after all the abominations, which they have done unto their 
4#Gods ; fo houldye fin againit the Lon» your God." Jd. ver, 19. 








| PART ty giving thefe inftruétions Mofes appears to hate 
—~—™ been partly guided by political neceffity, partly by the 
rigid maxims of political prudence. He knew the 
» difficulty of expulfion, and was apprehenfive that the 
conquered countries would not be fuflicient for the 
fupport of the native inhabitants, and the new comers. 
He forefaw the probability of a multitude of flaves~ 
rebelling againft their mafters; of women, but 
. efpecially fuch as had been conneéted with the 
men of the country, aiding rebellion; and alfo of 
Jeading the Ifraelites into Ipo1.atry, which his laws 
had guarded againft by the moft fevere prohibitions. 

On that hinge his whole fyftem turned. 


To preferve a chofen people in the worthip of one 
Gop, and found their exaltation on their feparation 
from all other nations, by this and other peculiarities 
in their religious inftitutions, was the pious purpofe 
of Mofes. Hence his exhortation to the Ifraelites, 
before they entered the Promifed Land. 


“ HearkeEn, O Ifracl! unto the flatutes, and unto 
the judgments, which I teach yows that ye may live, 
“ and goin and poffefs the land, which the Lorp God 
“ of your fathers giveth you. Keep, therefore, and da 
“them; for what nation hath ftatutes and judgements 
“ fo righteous, as all this Law, which I fet before you? 
“ —Keep thy foul diligently, left thou forget the things 
‘which thine eyes have feen, efpecially on the day 
thou ftoodeft before the Lorn thy God in Horeb ; 
“when the Lorp faid unto me, * Gather the people 
“together, and I will make them hear my words; that 
“ they may /earn to fear me all the days that they thall 
“ live upon the earth, and that they may teach their 
children? And ye came near, and /tood under the =, 
“ mountain; and the mountain burned with fire unto the 
“midft of Heaven; with darknefs, clouds, and thick 





“‘qlarknefs. And the Lorn fpake unto me out of the 
“ midft of the Fink. Ye heard the voice of the words, 
“but faw no SIMILITUDE: ye only Aeard a VOICE. 
“ And He declared unto you his Covenant, which he 
“commanded you to perform, Ten Commanp- 
“ MENts; and wrote them wpon Two Tables of Stone. 
® And the Lorp commanded me, at that time, to teach 
you flatutes and judgements, that ye might do them im 
“ the Land ye go over to poffi/i. 


“Take ye, therefore, good heed unto yourfelves; 
* for ye faw no manner of Similitude on the day that the 
« Lorp fpake unto you in Horeb, out of the midft of 
the fire:—take heed left ye corrupt yourfelves, and 
© make you a GRAVEN IMAGE; the /imilitude of any 
« figure’*, the likene/s of male or of female; the likene/i 
* of any bea/? that is on the earth; the /ikenc/s of any 
« fowl that flieth in the air ; the likene/s of any thing 
“ that creepeth on the ground; the Jikene/s of any fifh 
“that is in the waters:—and left thou Lift up thine 
« eyes unto Heaven, and when thou fee the Sun, and 
«the Moon, and the Stars, all the Hoff of Heaven / 
thou fhouldeft be drawn to wor/hip them, and to 
« ferve them, which the Lorp thy God hath imparted 
« ynto all the nations under the whale Heaven **. The 
& Lorp our God is one Lorn ***. 


Honour aste the purpofe was ; and the principle, 
if adhered to, muft have made the Hebrews, to ufe the 


523. The Mofaic worthip made ufe of frwrer; but thefe were not 
expofed to the idolatry of the people. They were confined.te the in« 
nermoft part of the tabernacle or temple; to the Mg? Haly Places 
which the high-pricit was not permitted, at all times,to enter: (Leui- 
ticws, chap. xvi. ver, 2.) and whence the oracular voice came, from the 
‘Mercy-Seat bebiad the veil. (Id. ibid.) For, as Dr. Warburton remarks, 
(Divine Legation, book y. fect. iv.) “ The Mofaic religion, like the Pa- 
“gan, had a public pert,” 

524. Deuteron, chap, iv.ver.I—19. $25. Deiteron, chap. vi. ver. 
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Reva ever Sond te cians piped wo wait 
that empire, and virtue hold them ‘in erecration. 
Cruelty can admit of no vindication in the eye of focial 
fian3 and any attempt to palliaté it, on theologic 
Etouinds, muft impeach the moft amiable attribute of 
the Deity. The God of Mofes feemed to delight i in 
Blood. Hence, after the arms of thé Ifraclites under 
Jothus were finally crowned with fuécefs; fuch of the 
inhabitants of Paleftine and the neighbouring countries, 
46 liad efeaped the fword, or found themfelves unable 
f6 niafntain their independency, fied to the fea-cdaft, 
fifid took refuge in the cities of Tyre and Sidon **’. 
Ard hence thofe citics, overcrowded with people, 
were enabled to plant colonies in all the countries to 
which they traded; on the coaft of Africa, in Spain, 
fad in the ifands of the Mediterranean, as we fhall 
Hive occafion to notice. The Pheenician colony, un- 
dist Cadmus, the Tyrian, had already been fettled in 
Giéece ***, 





Havixc thus, chy Lord, given you af aécount of thé 
Early proyrefs of mankind in Government and Legif¥, 
fivir, and of the Ancient State of the Nations té which 
EUROPE was indebted for its Science and Civility; F 
fiiall proceed, according to my plan, to the Founding 
of the Grecian States, 2s a prelude to the Hiftory of 
that celebrated country. 


lib. xvi p. 76x. edit. fup. cit. 
chap. xi. ver, 8. $28. Parle Chre:. Byock vib 
; i, Gap. alte 


The tradional Hipery of Oivee® to te a 
Wang with an Account of | the Founding of the 3 


* cipal Gracran STATES. 


er 

pe country properly comprehended under the — 
name of Greece; and included between the 

‘thirty-fixth and forty-firft degree of northern 

confifted of that eaftern promontory of Europe, w 

‘fronts Natolia, or Afia Minor; and which, ex 

from the mountains of Epirus and Macedonia’ 

‘Mediterranean fea, is formed into a kind of penii 

‘by two arms of that fea, anciently called the Algeak 

nd Jonian feas. ‘Thefe {éas, wl now known by, 

tthe names of the Archipelege and payee onal 













Por the heat of the Grecian fummers, moderated by 
breezes from the hills and furrounding feas, is fufi- - 
cient to bring the choiceft fruits to maturity, without» 
encrvating the human body; and the fhort Grecian 
winters are cold enough to brace the fibres, without 
chilling the conftitutions of the people. 





Ancient Greece, during the profperous ages of its 
liberty, was politically and nominally {plit, agreeable to 
‘the divifions formed by nature, into anumber of inde- 

a pendent ftates, or diftriéts of different dimenfions, un- 
dé diftinét governments. 


PELoronnesus, now called the Morea, which has 
j «been ingenioufly compared to the leaf of the planes 
* tree, becaufe of its angular recefles or bays, contained 

. fates of confiderable eminence ; namely, Co- 
i bee on the ifthmus that conneéts Peloponnefus with 
the continent; Achaia on the northern, and Elea on 
the weftern fide; Argolis on the ealtern coaft; Ar 
cadia in the centre 5 and Meffenia and Laconia toward 
the points of the peninfula ‘This peninfula, one hundred 
_ and forty miles in length, and one hundred and twenty 
_ at its greateft breadth, is interfe€ted in many places by 
Bae efpecialiy by the two lofty ridges of 

















\. .- ing Phthiotis, on the frontiers of Epirus and Mace= 
















bd si averse tig 
confiderable of which were, Aitolia and Acarnania‘on . — 
the Carinthian and Ambrieian gay oeiallyy ‘ 


donia; Doris, Phocis, and Locris, in the neighbour= — 
hood of the mountains of CEta and Parnaffus; and. 
Bacotia and Attica, diverging in a fouthern proje€tion, — 
from thofe mountains to the Aigean fea, 


Atone the coaft of Attica and Besotia lies the 
ifland of Euboea, (one hundred and twenty miles 
Iength, and from thirty to forty in breadth) which 
might be confidered as a part of Proper Greece. Its i 
principal diftri€ts were thofe of Chalcis and Eretrias = 
The whole Grecian territory, therefore, would have 
formed, if combined into one maf, a country three 
Ipotred miles’ {quare, and) cofaealy tense ; 
South Britain. , 


Tats celebrated country, which at 
part of European Turkey, was: 
‘we may credit tradition, by various tribes « v 
barbarous men, utterly unacquainted with the’ a 
civil life, and'who fed upon the {pontaneous produdti 
of the.carth, herbs and wild fruits‘. The m 
fiderable of thofe tribes were the Pelafgi, Caucones, 
seen, ree SE The Pelafgi, howe- 

appear to have been horfemen *. : aber, mutt, 





of arts and laws among them; offering fuch remarks 
5 may be fuggefted by circumstances, ; 


* Tue firft civil eftablithment founded ini Greece, by 
any perfén that can be reputed a native, was formed 
t Chr. at Lycoria, on mount Parnaffus, bya king named Deu- 
Neb ag whole fway extended over Phthiotis and part 
Theflaly*. Hellen, the eldeft fon of Deucalion, 
ceeded him in Phthiotis, and alfotin his Pheffaliah 
inions*. And from this politic ané ae 
“prince ai? the people of Greece came finally to 
general appellation of Hetcenes”; while from 
two fons, Dorus and Holus, and his grandfon 
x were gradually difcriminated by the namée of Do- 
tians, Zoliaris, and Tonians * ; the three prinie branches 


Papion Chron. Epoch Tt. math, 32a, edit, Xylander. 
erodopy bei apo 





propel ie peste ‘of He 
K Ps: pales civility, was greater than that af 5 
other Grecian family ®.” But Greece was n 0 
quire its civilization, merely through the 
its native inhabitants in policy or arts. It wai 
thuch to the attainments of foreigners. F 


nature, and ily Ctuated for commerce FP 

rated frony Afia Minor only by setts « 
from Syria by a fmall extent of fea, could not fail to 
traét the'vilits of naval adventurers, Greece was 
cordingly a prey to iavafion in very early agess an 
naval adventurers were founded ‘the principal ¢ 
clan fates, y. 


hediien filed» ithe fox / Come 
(probably becaute he was the ‘init pérfon of 



















rt defendants of Inachus, 
into barbarifm, were fupplanted in the 
Kingdom of Argos by the famous AXgyptian adventa- 
. rer, Danaus ‘°; whefe arrival, in the thip Pentecon= 
torus 7, forms an important wr in the traditional part. 
of the hiftory of Greece, f 
4 anaus the Greeks were indebted for many im~ 
r He taught the Argives to conftruct 
aqueducts**, and fupplied their city plentifully with 

_ water from four fountains or refervoirs?*. He built. 
the citadel of Argos*®; and he raifed the kingdom to 
 fuch a pitch of glory and profperity, by the introduc. 
_ tion of arts and"laws among the people wits owned 
bi _ his fway, that all the fouthern Grecks bore, for a time, 
> the name of Danai*', gee 


. z- “Nove years prior to the arrival of Danaus ia Pelo- _ 
ponnefus**, a Phoenician colony had been planted in 
43% Beeotia, by Cadmus of Tyre*’, ‘The Hyantesoppofed 
_ the fettlement of Cadmus and his followers; but being 
wrfted in battle, they thought fit torevacuate ‘their 
country’. And the’ Aones,. feeing that refiftance 

“malt prove ineffe@ual, fupplicated the clemency of 

_Cadinus, and were permitted to dwell with the Phoc~ 
nicians **. ~*~ ‘ 


As foon as Cade ad fai bis elon, ae 
45. Apollad. lib, ii.. init. ey “36, Patan. li. itp. 






















“__Thebes, of which Cadmea was the 
""""A large and populous town, all fecured , walls**, 
Cadmus brought into Greece the Pheenician alpha= 
bet, and Be arto wens mines Me ee 
Sixty years before the defcent of Cadmus, and fife 
teen huridred and eighty-two years before the Chriftian 
era, that famous city to which Europe was to owe 
Titerature and civility, its laws, its arts, and its te 
Athens, the future feat of learning. and politenefs, the . oF 
theatre of eloquence, and the {chool of knowledge, 
‘was founded by Cecrops, the leader of a band of emi 4 2 
_grants from the diftrict of Sais, in Lower Augypt™. 
Being well received by Acteus, who then reigned over, TOA 
‘the territory of Attica, Cecrops obtained his daughter im 
jn marriage **; and, on the death of that prince, he 
fucceeded to his fceptre ¥. wales 


‘No fooner did Cecrops get ‘the govern- 
ment, than he reprefented-to his fubj neceflity 
of living amicably together, in order to oppofe the ras _ 

vages and incurfions of robbers and pirates 5. but efpe= 
Sally of the-Aques fom Boots, and the Cariansof 
Pai iF Sir perpetually pillaging the 


» a6. Seabivi pg n. ib, ix. p. a85. 
. fap. 
29. Herodotus, lib. v. cap. viii, aaa aoa om 
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greateft monarchies, is certainly due to the king of 
‘Thermopyle* ; in whofe hall or chapel the Amphics 


tyons, or Grecian delegates, originally. held their deli- 
Derations**. 
















‘Nor was the fagacity of the King of Thermopyle 
Jefs confpicuous in the méafures which he took.for ex- 
citing the vigilance, and perpetuating the power of the 
Amphi@yonic council, than in eftablifhing it. Juflly 
fenGble, we may prefume, of the force of réligion in 
cementing political confedetacies, as well as in awa- 
kening their zeal, ‘he charged the diet of Greece with 
the protection of the Oracle'of Delphos. Aud all 
the Grecian delegates, before their inftalment, were 
required totake a folema oath, aécomp:nied with many 
awful imprecations and execrationg on fuch as thould 
violate theirengagements**; but efpecially againft thofe 
that thould neglect the prote@tion of the facred city 58) 


sae Pride, Chron, Mare. p. 122. edit. Oxon. 1676. 
‘3. Herodot. fib.’ Sever ema ne 


Amphi@yonic counell was Superinténds 
prarter of. Delphos, cose 


w-etre, Erechtheus relinquifhed the priefthood of. Minerva, 

























ica i ip tp ipapa Meee 
Before his time, every king had united in his own per , 
fon the regal and facerdotal funétions, the fovereignty 
and the pontificate, Satisfied with fwaying the fcep- 


the titulary divinity of the Athenians, and alfo that of 
Neptune, to his brother Butes **, 


‘Tue fame prince wifely inftituted the Eleufinian my- Ant. 
fteries °°, in honour of Ceres, the goddefs of the earth, 
and the patronefg of hufbandry 5 an art that can never 
be too highly honoured, as it is the grand fource of 
the comforts of civil life, and the parent of jurif- 
prudence, This goddefs is figuratively {aid to have 
come to Athens, in perfon, during the reign of Erech- 
theus, becaufe he was a great promoter of agriculture, 
Hence we are told, that Triptolemus, who, under the 
patronage of Erechtheus, firft fowed barley with fuce 
igi St peace wip was inftructed 
by Ceres °°, 


Or all the religious feftivals in the heathen world, 
the Elewfinian myfteries were celebrated with the great 
eft folemnity, and the moft profound fecrecy. They  ~ 
feem to have been calculated to purify the minds of 
men from the grofs tenets of Pagan theology, as pro» 
tmulgated to the thultitude ; by revealing the wnity of 
the Derry and the immortality of the Sout, divelted 


5 eons ge, < 
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e 1. 
11s at leaft was the opinion of fome of the mi 
Y— enlightened Greek and Roman writers. Thole /a- 

» © cred ‘myfteries;” fays Uocrates, “ fertify the foul 
Ns © “again the fear of death, and in/pire the initiated 
| with the pleafing hopes of an happy immortality®'2-— 
And Cicero, in Speaking of the fame myfteries, conli- 






ders them as the greateft of all the benefits for which” ~™ 
Europewas indebted to the city of Athens, “Tt was /ie,” 
remarks that philofophical politician, “ who taught us 

not only to Jive happily, but 10 die with tranquillity, 

b é St in confidence of becoming yet more happy in a future 

i’ « flate of exiftence®*.” 


Tue affairs of Attica, or thofe of the more northern 
flates of Greece, afford few memorable events, from the 
pr reign of Erechthets to that of Thefeus. The reign of 
'Thefeus is highly interefting. It formis the wera of an 
important change ia the Athenian government, and in 
the manners of all Greece. It may be ealled The Age 
of Grecian Chivalry. Tut before I fpeak of the tranf 
adtions of that heroic age, or carry farther the hiflory 

of Athens, I muft give your Lordfhip an account of 
B the rife of the kingdom of Lacedemon, and of the 
ftates in its neighbourhood. 


; j ‘Tue territory of Laconia, in Peloponnefus, was 

early poffefled by the Leleges®*. And Lelex, the head 
of that ancient Grecian tribe, and the firftking of this 
A illuftrious country, is computed by chronplogers to 
Ki have reigned about fifteen hundred years before the 







e¢ 61. Mocrat- Paney. Athen. 

62. Cicero, de Legis. lib. ii, et Orat. vii. ad Verrem. ‘That the doc- 

4. of the asity of the Desry alfo was inculcated in the Eleufinian 

have formerly had occafion to fhew, 
“tc Strabo, lib, x. 


Chrilti 








> ‘LacEDMoy, one of the fucceffors 
of Lelex, gave to the kingdom of Laconia his own 
name; and to its capital, that of Sparta, in honour 
of his wife, the daughter of Eurotas, his prede- 


ceffor 


“” ‘Tue hiftory of Sparta, from the reign of Laced 
mon to that of Tyndareus, is almoft utterly unknown. 
Tyndareus (whofe family affairs will afterward de- 
mand our attention) was married to the celebrated 
Lada, whom Jupiter, in the thape of a fwan, is faid 
tohave enjoyed *. Be this, however, as it may, Lada 
bore to her hufband, or at leaft fathered upon him, 
two fons, named Caftor and Pollux ; who died inearly 
manhood, and were deified for their exploits ; and two 
daughters, Helen and Clytemneftra, not lefs known to 
fame °’. Tyndareus was contemporary with Thefcus. 


‘TiE kingdom of Mycenz, alfo in the Grecian pe- 
ninfula, was founded by Perfcus, the reputed fon of Ju- 
piter, and of Danie, the daughter of Acrifius, king of 
Argos Perfeus is the moft renowned of the firlt 
heroes of Greece; but his exploits, as embellifhed by 
the fplenaid imagination of his fondly admiring coun- 
trymen, are too improbable to be admitted among the 
number of tfaditional facts. * He is faid to have mar- 
ried Andromeda, whom he had delivered from a fea- 
‘monfter, and to have had by her five fons; Alexus, 
Sthenelus, Hilas, Maftor, and Eleétrion °°. 


~ 64 Parian. Chron, Epoch X. Enfeb. Ebron. Blair, Chrek. We 
mutt not confider Le/ex a8 a proper name ; but as a title of honour, 
‘conferred npon fome chief who had acquired high renown among the 
Leleges, and gteat fway over them. The fame may be faid of Pela 
gus, and other barbarous chieftains. 

65, Panfan: Lacon, 7 
~ 66. Apollod. lib. iii. 67. id. ibid. 

68. Paufun, lib. ii. Apollod. Ub. ii. 

69, Apolled. li. ii, Diod, Siu, lib, iv. r 
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Ant. Ch, 


1348, 


‘os THE HT OF 


PaRTI. =Arcaus left, by his wife Hippomene, a fon camet 
‘= —~ Amphytrion, and a daughter called Anaxo. Eleétrion, 
the brother of Alcwus, married his niece Anaxo; and 
had, by her, the famous Alemena; who became the 
wife of her uncle Amphytiion, and the mother of He- 
racles, or Hercules, in confequence of a fuppofed em——. 
brace of the god Jupiter 7°. 


Exectrion governed the kingdom of Mycenee af- 
ter the death of Perfeus, and Amphytrion fhould na« 
turally have fucceeded him in the throne. He was 
the hufband of Alcmena, Eleétrion’s only daughter, 
and the fon of Alczus, the eldeft fon of Perfeus, their 
common progenitor. But Amphytrion having had the 
misfortune to kill his father-in-law involuntarily, was 
obliged to abfcond for a time *. 


Meanwuite Sthenelus, king of Argos, Amphy- 
trion’s uncle, taking advantage of that circumftance, 
feized upon the inheritance of his fugitive nephew, 
and gave it to his own fon Euryftheus’*, In con- * 
fequence of this ufurpation, the gallant Hercules, 
whofe generous toils and heroic deeds have fo long ex= 
cited the admiration of mankind, was alfo excluded the 
throne of his anceftors. ? And the kingdom of Mycenze, 
on the death of Euryftheus, who was flain in an expe- 
dition into Attica, paffed from the family of Perfeus 
into that of Pelops ?. 


Tue arrival of Pelops, fon of Tantalus king of 
Phrygia, in the Grecian peninfula, to which he had 
the honour of giving his ame, produced an almoft to= 


} tal revolution in the ftate of Przoronnesus. His 


Afiatic wealth, and numerous family, acquired him 


* 40. 1d. ibid, 1. Apollod. lib. si. 
72 Id. ibid. 75+ Apollod. lib, i. Diod. Sicul. lib, iv. 
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it confequence among the inhabitants of that pe- LETTER 
ninfula; fo that his daughters were married to the , - jy) | 
princes of the country, and he was enabled to procure 
fovereignties for moft of his fons’. He was contem- 

porary with Perfeus. 






* Atrevs, one of the fons of Pclops, having married 
rope, daughter of Euryitheus, king of Argos and 
Mycena, fucceeded to the fovereignty of thofe two 
kingdoms, on the death of his father-in-law. And. 
Agamemnon, the fon of Atreus, who is ftiled by Ho- 
mer, “ King of many ifles, and of ALL Argos 7°,’” was 
the moft powerful prince in Greece 77. 


AGAMEMNON married Clytemneftra, daughter of 
Tyndareus, king of Lacedemon or Sparta. And He- 
Jen, Clytemneftra’s fifter, the moft celebrated beauty 
that had every appeared in Greece, was given in mar- 
riage to Menelaus, Agamemnon’s brother, who fuc- 
ceeded to the Spartan throne on the death of Tynda- 
reus, his father-in-law ”*. 


CorinTHUvs, another fon of Pelops, called ulfo the 
fon of Jupiter, gave his name to the city of Corinth, 
formerly named Ephyra’’. This city, feated at the 
narroweft part of the ifthmus that unites Pelopon~ 
nefus to the main land of Greece, and favoured with 
two harbours, one on the Ionian, the other on the 
Egean fea, became early diftinguifhed by its wealth - 
and commerce *°, 


74 Diod. Sicul. ubi fap. Thucyd.Jib.i. Plut. 7it. Thef. 
75. Apollod. lib. ii. Diod. Sicul. lib. iv. 76. Iliad, lib. it. 
. Thueyd. lib. i. cap. ix. 2. 
F& Apolibd. hii. "Pantan. Ib. it ~ 
79- Paufan. lib. ii. init. Amsiont Unio. Hip. vol. v. chap. xviii. 
fe. viii. ct aut. cit. 
86, Thucyd. lib. i. cap. ix. 
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bity, mid becaine the grandfather of Thefeus, king « 

Attica, in confequence of circumftances fufficiently 
memorable to merit a particular detail; efpecially as_ 
they mark the manners of the age, and will ferve as-an 





introduétion to the feign of the illuftrious Atheniin _ 


‘monarch, as Well as to the rife of Grecian heroifm. 


Tue heroic age in ancient Greece, like ‘that of chi- 
walry in modern Europe, was preceded by times of un~ 
{peakable violence and calamity; during which afl 
government might be faid to be diffolved, and when 
force was the only law. There was then no fiavel- 
ling with fafety from one diftrié&t to another, or even 
from place to place, within any particular diftridt. 
‘Every deep cave was the den of fome favage plunderer, 
who obftruéted focial intercourfe, and preyed withont 
remorfe upon the furrounding country ** 


Srrowaty awakened toa fenfe of humanity, by 
the contemplation of fuch atracious wrongs, which 
ithe civil authority wanted power to prevent or remedy, 
fome men of generous minds, and of great .perfonal 
prowefs, ftood forth the champions of injured virtue, 
-of violated beauty, or oppreffed worth. Perfeus, Her- 
‘cules, and Thefeus, were the moft renowned of thefe 
wchampions *?, The exploits of Hercules, aswell as 
thofe of Perfeus, are juftly configned to the region of 


‘Sr Paufan, lib. i. Plat. Fit. The/. “Ba. Plat, Fit 2 
83. Thefe heroes and their affociates, however, in the courfe of their 
adventures, were guilty of many irregularitics but efpecially in re- 
§ird towomen. Hence Mr. Bryant calls them “a fet of honourable | * 
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seat Thal of Thelen ae betes aucentonsd, 
‘and intimately connected with the progrels of govern 
ment in Greeces 


‘Tri18 hero was the natural fon of Fgeus, ‘king of 
Athens. £geus, when pait the prime of life, having 
“nolegitimate offspring; a fa€tion formed by the fons of 
his brother Pallas, known by the name of the Pallan- 
tide, gaye him perpetual uncafinefs. In order to re« 
move that inconveniency, he went to Delphos, and 
fupplicated Apollo for information, how he might ob- 
tain the bleffing of children. The refponfe of the ora+ 
cle, little ambiguous, feemed to forbid him the ufe of 
zny woman before his return to Athens **: 


| 
] 


Nor fatisfied, however, with that meaning, Zigeus 
Applied for a folution to Pifthets, king of Troezene; 
‘who was celebrated over Greece, as a man of the great~ 
eft wifdom of his time. What explication Pittheus 
gave is tincertain: but fo much was he en/laved by the 
popular fperftition, or fo little fen/e had he of the merit 
of female virtue, that he con‘rived to introduce his own 
daughter, Athra, to the bed of his royal vifitor "*, 


I sPEAK with diffidence, ini regard to the motives of 
Pittheus; as it does not appear from hiftory, whether 
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84. The Greeks, as I have fornierly had occafion to obferve, on the 
authority 6f Herodotus, ( Hiforiar, libs iis eap. xliii.—xlv.) confounded 
the worhip of an Agyptian deity of the name of Heracles, or Hercu 
Jes, with theit veneration for the fon of Alcmena, to whoni they 
gaveithe mame of that. god, (ld. ibid.) The fame may be faid of 
Perfcus, whofe name was alfo that of an Agyptian god; (Herodotus, 
Jib. ji, cap. xei') and of Diensfisy-0t Bacchus, whole mortal exiftence 
Herodotus feems to queftion ¢ (Jib. it. cap. erlvi.) Hence the confufion 
arifing from a mixture of A’gyptian allegory with Grecian tradition, 
which renders the fabulous adventures of Perfens and Hercules, to fay 

~ mothing’ of ehofe af the reputed fon of Semele, utterly inexplicable. 
Vide Diod. Sicul. Bibiietb, lib ii iv. paiim, 

85. Plut, Vit, The » $6, Jd. ibid, 
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‘he was induced to aét fo indelicate a part, bya 
fori that the refponfe of a welch oebbided fome la- 
tent command, which he was bound to fee accom- 
plithed, or by a defire of forming a family connexion 
with Ageus. Yet it feems probable, as the wife of 
that prince was then alive, that Pittheus was fwayed 
by the former motive. But let this haye been as it- 
might, itis allowed that Athra proved with child; and 
that A.geus, before his departure from Troezene, led 
her into an adjacent field, and there depofited, under 
4 great ftone, certain tokens, by which the fruit of their 
illegitimate commerce, if a fon, fhould be known to 
him, and proudly acknowledged; provided he had 
fufficient bodily ftrength, when he arrived at the years 
of manhood, to remove that ftone "7. 

Tuts anecdote, while it fhews the importance of 
perfonal vigour in early ages, is highly charaéteriftic 
of the manners of thofe rude times: and that which 
follows it is yet more marking. As foon as the preg- 
nancy of Jithra began to grow vifible, her father Pit~ 
theus, in order to preferve her reputation, circulated a 
report, that fhe had been honoured with an embrace 
of the god Neptune, the tutelary deity of the Troe- 
zenians “*, 


‘THAT report was readily received "?; for, ftrange as 
it may feem, mankind have in all ages believed in the 
pofhible conjunction of the natures divine and human, 
*On this fubjeG,” fays Plutarch, “ the Agyptians 
“ have made a plaufible diftin@ion. They think it 
not fmpoflible, that the divine effénce of a God-may 
“be communicated to a woman, and may awaken in her 
“ fome principle of generations but they hold, that the 


87. Plut. ubifup. et Paufam. lib.i. 88. Td. ibid. 
8p. Plut. Vit. Toef. 
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nity, or goddtels. In fo faying, however,” adds he, 
they forget, that there can be no impregnation with- 
“out mutuial communication of effence®.” 


‘Tite more ancient Grecks, in general, had lefs 
fublime ideas of the gods, and the Troezenians were 
incapable of enteting into fuch fubtle difquifitionss 
fo that the reputation of AZthra was perfectly fafe. 
She was confidered as a princefs peculiarly favoured 
by Heaven, and délivered of a fon named Thefeuss 
whofe eatly vigour, both of body and mind, confirmed 
‘all Grete in the belief of his divine origin®. And 
perhaps the reputed fon of Neptune owed his fuperior 
abilities, in fome meafure, to that belief. 


Unwitrrec, howevér, that Thefeus fhould re« 
fain ignorant of his moftal fathet, his mother Athra 
took Him to the place, where Aogeus had depofited 
the tokents,.ds foon as fhe thought he had acquired 
fafficient ftrength to difcover them. He removed the 
itone with eafe ; and found in a cavern beneath it, a 
{word and a pair of fandals*. 


‘Trrs® tokens, and the ftory of his birth, which 
accompanied the difcovery of them, roufed every he- 
roic quality in the youthful mind of Thefeus. They 
feemed to point Sut to him the courfe he ought to pur- 
fue, independent of the requeft of his father. He, 
therefore, refolved inftantly to vifit Athens; and, not- 
etc oe Prades remonftrances of his mother 

determined ‘to go thither by land **. 
papa ery amr who had taken great 
care of his education, reprefent to him the dan- 


9°. Phut, 7it, Numa. ot. Fit, The. et Paulan. lib. i. ii, 
92. Plot. Vit, The. ot Puilfan Ub. i, 93» Plat. ubi fap. 
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©" Barbarous chieftains, that pillaged the wl 
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5 and of 
country, 
and obftrudted the reads, while he might fafely pafe to 
Athens by water®*; the fleets of Minos Il. king of 
Crete, having about that time cleared the Grecian 
feas of pirates °**, 


sto which he mult be expofed in 
1 the violent attacks of brutal rn 





Svcrt remonftrances ferved only to inflame the 
courage of Thefeus, and to confirm him in his pur- 
pofe. The dangers held up to be encountered, were 
to him fo many new motives for going to Athens by 
Tand. Filled with admiration of the gallant exploits of 
his kinfman Hercules, he was ambitious of emulating 
then. He accordingly began his perilous journey; 
flew many barbarous chieftains, who fubfifting by 
murder and rapine, infefted the Corinthian ifthmus 
and the mountainous coaft of the Saronic gulphs ar- 
rived fafe at Athens; became known to /Egeus, who 
cordially embraced him, and publicly acknowledged 
him as his fon; quelled a fedition raifed by the Pallan- 
tid, and firmly eftablithed his father’s throne *. 


Curonotocy has not fixed the time of the arrival 
of Thefeus at Athens. . But it appears to have been 
before the Argonautic expedition 5 as fome ancient au~ 
thors include him among the number of the adyentu- 
rers in that enterprife°7. And we have the.uniform 
teltimony of tradition, that he co-operaced with Her- 
cules and other heroes, who were engaged in the Argo- 
nautic expedition, in freeing Greece from the depreda~ 
tions of lawlefs men, as well as from the deftruétive 
rage of wild beaits. 


ga. Wd. ibid. 
95+ Thucyd. lib. i, Diod. Sjcul. lib. ie. Plat. Fit. The. » 
96. Plu ubi fap, 97 Td. ibid, et Apollod. lib. 
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aiitiguarians, on none have they been able to throw fo 
little Tight, as on that of the Argonautic Expedition. 
The Golden Fleece of Colchis, we are told, was its de~ 
clared objeé ; but what we are to underftand by that 
Fleece, whether the Rne wool of the flocks of the 
country, fheep-fkins placed in the beds of rivers to col- 
le& gold duft, a rich treafure carried to Colchis in a 
veffel with the figure of a gilded ram on her prow, or 
fome other metaphorical meaning, is a matter not yet 
decided among the learned, and in regard to which 
{earce two antiquaries are of the fame opinion®*, No 
fatisfa€tory account has hitherto been given by any. 
writer, ancient or modern, of the object of this enter- 
pre. 


Att we know with any degree of certainty, in ree 
gard to the Argonautic Expedition, is, that after having 
fully explored their own country, cleared its woods 
and mountains of robbers and banditti, the early he- 
roes of Greece refolved to embarque in a foreign voy- 
age, in order to furnifh new exercile for theix daring 
and reftlefs fpirits; that a dhip, named Argo, awas ac- 
cordingly builtin the port of Iolcus, at the foot of 
mount Pelion in Theffaly, and more completely equip~ 
ped than any former Grecian veflel®*; that Jafon, 

< the 
98. See on this intricate fubje&@ Apollod. Ii, i, Diod. Sic. Jib. iv. 
Bochart, in Phaleg.lib.iv.. Bunnier, Explic. des Fab. tom. vii. Pownal, 
‘Stud. Antig. 
99. The departure of the Argo is finely defcribed by Apollonius 
“ On their allotted pofts now rang’d along 


In feemly order fat the princely throng. 
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ary the commande ofthis tip, after encountering many 


dangers and difficulties, entered the Busine fea, either 
with or without an attendant fleet, and came to anchor 
near the port of AZa, in the river Phafis, at the eaflern, 
extremity of that fea, and then the capital of the king- 
dom of Colchis, fuppofed to have been founded by an 
gyptian colony ; that the Argonauts carried off with 
them from Colchis’ the princefs Medea, the king’s 
daughter ; who, being enamoured of Jafon, their leader, 
is faid to have betrayed to him her father’s trea- 
fures "°. 


Iw confequence of this expedition, which opened to 
Greece the commerce of the Euxine fea, on the coafts 
of which the Argonauts are faid to have planted colo- 
nies*’, the Greeks became henceforth more bold and 
dkilful navigators ; more focial in difpofition, by having 
been accuftomed to a& in concert ; and more attentive 
to. civil policy, and to the conftitution of foreign 
fates. 


Now plac’d befide him. In the yiclding flood, 
The keel deep finking, feels the demi-god. 
“ Their haufers now they loofe, and on the brine 

To Neptune pour the confecrated wines 

“ While, railing high the Thracian harp, prefides, 

“ Mclodious Orpheus, and the movement guides, 

On cither fide the dathing farges broke, 

And hoarfe re-murmured to each mighty ftroke: 

™ ‘Thick flath’d the brazen arms with ftreaming light, 

While the fwift barque purfued her rapid flight; 

* And ever as the fea green tide the cleaves, 

“ Foams the long tract behind, and whitens all the waves, 

« Jove on that day, from his cctleftial throne, 

 And.all th’ immortal powers of Heaven look'd downy: 

“ ‘The godlike chiefs and Argo to furvey, 

As through the deep they urg'd their daring way.” 

\ Argonaat, Tibi. 

Yoo. Bannier, Zxplic-der Fab. tom, vii. et auct. cit. 

Yor. Diod, Sicul. lib. iv, Strabo, lib. i. xi. oe IF 
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HE government of none of the seats, fates 
Stee of attention as that of Crete. In this 
famous ifland all the Grecian gods are faid to have 
been born; becaufe they were there firit worthipped 
under Gracian names, and with the ceremonies after- 
ward ufed by the Greeks. Lying contiguous to 
Greece and Afia Minor, and feated at no great di& 
tance from A’gypt and Phoenicia, whence it repeatedly 
received colonies, Crete exhibited in very early times @ 
conftitution planned by the moft confummate political 
wifdom, and a body of laws that long commanded the 
admiration of mankind, For thefe advantages the 
Cretans were indebted to the elder Minos, who reigned. 
about fourteen hundred and thirty years before the 
Chriftian zra '°*5 and was fo renowned for his virtue 
and fagacity, that the Greeks affigned to him the office 
of chief judge in the ftate of the dead, 


Ancient hiftorians have left it doubtful whether 
Minos was a foreigner, or a native of Crete: nor 
are we informed by what means he acquired fu- 
preme authority among the Cretans. He appears, 
however, to have been a foreigner; to have derived 
his political knowledge from A’gypt; to have con- 
duéted inte Crete a colony of Aigyptians, Phrygians, 
and Pheenicians, from Rhodes; and to have acquired 
dominion over the rude natives by his fuperior faga- 
city, and his ability of defending them againit the 
barbarous attacks of piratical adventurers ***, 


Crete, before the reign of Minos, was expofed to 
the common calamity of the maritime parts of Greece 
and the contiguous iflands ; to invafions, depredations, 


x03. Parian Chron. Epoch Xi. 
103. Sce Blackwell's Life of Homer, fe, X. and the authors there 
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to remedy thefe evils, Minos framed « t go- 
vernment, and digefted a code of lawes which Plato 
télls us ‘**, as they were the moft ancient, were defer- 
vedly efteemed the moft excellent of any European 
ftate. He alfo founded the cities of Cnoffus, Cydonia, 
and Phoeftus ; into which he collected the great body 
of his fubjeéts, and taught them to fubmit to his civil 
and political inftitutions **, 








Tue chief objeé of the policy of Minos was fecu- 
rity againft conqueft or invafion. For that end he cre 
ated a navy, and ordered all his fubjeéts to be trained 
to arms,.and inured to hard difcipline from their moft 
tender years. And as fuch difcipline, he knew, was 
by no means flattering to the natural indolence gr le~ 
vity of man, he took every meafure that human pru~ 
dence could fuggeft in order to infpire the Cretans 
with refpeét for the eftablifhed maxims of govern- 
ment. The young men were not allowed to call in 
queftion, even in difpute, the wildom or utility of any 
of his regulations *°°, 


Minos went yet farther. He affirmed that his 
laws were ditated to him by Jupiter, the fupreme 
divinity of the Cretans, with whoin he affeted occa- 
fionally to hold converfation, and by whom he 
was ordered, he faid, to engrave them on plates of 


©” brafs*% Nor was he lefs attentive to the enforcing, 


than to the framing of his laws. The regular adinini- 
ftration of juftice was‘committed to his two brothers, 
‘Tyulus and Rhadamagthus. aulus, the younger, 


304. In Mince. 
305. Diod. Sicul. lb. jv. Plato in Minee. Strabo, ib. x. 
x06, Plato de Leg. lib. i. 
o7- Plato in Afine, Hom. Odyf. xix. 
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made the circuit of the ifland twice a year, to hear 

caufes and give judgment ; while Rhadamanthus, who | 
had the cognizance of capital crimes, held his tribunal _ 
in Cnoflus, the metropolis‘, The Cretan monarch 

commanded in perfon his own fleets and armies, and 

was very powerful both by land and fea, 


A More particular account of the inftitutions of ~ 
Minos would lead me, my Lord, to anticipate what T 
fhall have to fay of thofe of Lycurgus; who made the 
Cretan conftitution the model of that fyftem of govern 
ment, which he framed for the Lacedemonians, It 
will be proper, however, here to obferve, that Minos, 
with a view of preferving union, eftablithed the moft 
perfect equality among his fubjeéts; and alfo obliged 
them to eat together in public, their food being fur- 
nifhed at the expence of the ftate'®?; that he made pro- 
feffions, in Crete, hereditary by law, as in AXgypt; and 
that the cultivation of the ground, in that ifland, was 
by him committed folely to the care of ilaves ‘"°. 


Tuts laft circumflance feems to prove, that the firft 
Minos '' muit either have been very fuccefsful in warg 


againft his neighbours, or have reduced the greater 
part of the inhabitants of Crete to the condition of fery 


108, Plato, ubi Sup. 
199. Ariftot. Polit. lib. yi, Strabo, lib. x. 
110, Atiftot. Polit. lib ii vii, Athen. lib, vi. 
3111. Mr. Mitford has laboured to prove, that there was only one 
Moros; ( Hif. of Gree, chap. i iv.) becaufe Homer, Thucydides, and, 
Ariftotle, make no mention of a /econd. But this argument appears to 
me very inconclufive. For Homer and Arifotle had only occafion to 
Speak of the greatlegiflator, and Thucydides of the firi clearer of the 
Grecian feasfrom picates. Had the inezozable prince who fo rigidly 
(a8 we thall have occaiion to fee) the ¢.wel Athenian trie 
-¢, and the legillator been the fame perfan, the popular fuperftition, 
gf Greece would never have dignified Mino, with the office of Supreme 
‘Fudge in the State of the dead, where muldnes was the chief feature in 
is charaler, Puazo, in Gergiary 
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_ for his'naval and military exploits. He effeétually 


“eu: Ti grand hit 1: wil fe8 wor fare” 


cleared the Grecian feas from the depredations of Ly- 
cian, Catian, and Phcenician pirates **; he fubdued 
feveral of the adjacent iflands; and he humbled fome 
of the maritime {tates on the continent **. Among 
others, Athens felt the effeéts of his power and his re- 
fentmént. 


Conremrorary with /Egeus king of Attica, and 
viétorious in war againft that prince, the fecond Minos 
impofed upon the Athenians a humiliating tribute of sz~ 
ven Yourtns, and an equal number of virgins, as an 
atonement for the murder of his fon Androgeus***; who 
having acquired diftinguifhed honours in the public 
games, and affociated himfelf with the Pallantide, was 
thought to have been affaffinated by order of the Athe~ 
pian monarch’. How often this tribute was ex- 
a&ed, or for what number of years it was impofed, the 
Greek hiftorians are by no means agreed; but they all 
concur in reprefenting the arrival of the Cretan yeflel, 
at the ftated time, as-the caufe of great affliction in the 
city of Athens, and of many murmurs againft the go- 
vernment of Ageus, for continuing to fubmit to fuch 
indignity”. 


Trat forrow and diflatisfadtion was much height. 
ened by a frightful tale, which feems to have gained 
univerfal belief, and was probably firft propagated by 
the’ Pallantidse; that the tributary youths and virgins 
wéte thrown into'an inextricable Tabyrinth, faid to have 
been built by the famous architeé&t Dedalus, an Athe- 


32. Thueydid. Wb. i. ‘Did. Sic. lib. iv. Plut. Vit. Theft 
475. Diod. Sicul: et Pint. ubi fup. 

3147Diod. Sicul."Hib.'tv. Apollod! WW. tit. et Plat: Fix. Thy. 
315, Diod. Sicul.'ubi fup. et Plut. Pit. Thy. 116, Td: ibid.” 
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